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Bake A Cherry Pie 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Grace Wiison, Mother 
Sam Witson, Father 
JEAN WILSON 
STrEvE WILSON 
CHARLIE MILLER 
Mr. Miter, Uncle John 
Mrs. HERBERT 

Time: The day before Washington’s 
Birthday. Late afternoon. 

Serrine: The Wilson living room. 

At Risr: JEAN WILson, about sixteen 
years old, is seated at left and CHARLIE 
MILER, who is about the same age, is 
pacing about at stage center. He wears 
a blue jacket with a lace collar over 
sweater and slacks and a _ three- 
cornered hat. The hat is obviously too 
big. 

CHARLIE (Stopping in front of JEAN): 
Well, what do you think of this 
get-up, Jean? Mom says it’s the 
sort of thing they wore. 





JEAN: Of course it is. 
fect, Charlie. 

CHARLIE: But the thing is, do I look 
anything like George Washington? 

JEAN: Well, not with those slacks you 


You’ll be per- 


don’t. But wait until you get the 
knee breeches. You’ll look like the 
spirit of ’76. 


Cuar.ie: I don’t know. It’s the knee 
breeches that look funny. Besides, 
it’s been a long time since I wore 
short pants. 

JEAN: But they all wore them in those 
days. Now, don’t you worry. You'll 
turn a neat ankle. 

CHARLIE (He leans forward, pulling up 
slacks and exhibiting ankles): I’m 
not worried about my ankles — it’s 
my knobby knees. (He leans a little 
further and his hat falls off.) See, 
even my hat won’t stay on. (He 
picks hat up.) 

JEAN: Oh, it’ll be all right when you 


get your wig. Think of me. I have 
to powder my hair and wear bales of 
petticoats — 

CuHARLIE: But you always look keen 
no matter what you wear. You'll 
make a wonderful Martha, but I 
don’t know how I’ll do as George. 
Honest, Jean, I dread tomorrow. 
I’m nervous about the whole thing. 

JEAN: But Charlie, all we have to do is 
preside at the refreshment booth — 
why, it’ll be fun. 

CHARLIE: I suppose. (He takes off 
jacket and puts jacket and hat over 
table right.) But I still can’t un- 
derstand why they picked me to 
represent George Washington. (He 
sits in chair right.) 

JEAN: Well, to tell you the truth, I 
guess Mother had something to do 
with it. She always has a lot to do 
with the George Washington Cele- 
bration. 

CHARLIE: Yes, I knew she was on the 
committee. 

JEAN: You see, she asked me to be 
Martha and I said I would and then 
— well, she knew we’d been having 
dates, so she suggested you for 
George. But of course if you’d 
rather they would pick someone 
else, I’m sure Jimmy Stouffer would 
be glad to take me. 

Cuaruie: Gosh, no! Why, you 
wouldn’t go with him, would you, 
Jean? 

Jean: If I’m Martha, I go with George. 
And if you don’t want to be George... 

Cuaruie: O.K., I'll be George. I'll 
wear my short pants and like it. 
After all, it’s for a good cause. 

JEAN: It certainly is, especially this 
year. That’s why Mother wanted 


some of us teen-agers to participate. 
The money they’re raising is really 
for us. 

CHARLIE: Yes, fixing up a recreation 
hall for us is a great idea all right. 
Just think, we’ll be able to have 
dances and parties or watch tele- 
vision. You know, Jean, that’s the 
sort of thing that could happen to 
kids only in America. 

JEAN: Sure, and that’s why it’s a 
natural for the George Washington 
Celebration Fund. Every year it 
goes for something that will help the 
whole community. 

CHARLIE: But it’s going to be expen- 
sive — the redecorating and all the 
new furniture and stuff. 

JEAN: Well, I think they'll raise a lot. 
They’re going to sell all kinds of 
things, and charge for the dancing 
and refreshments, and then people 
can make donations too, if they 
want. 

CuaruieE: My Uncle John is going to 
donate something this year. 

JEAN: He is? 

CuHaruiz: Sure, I’ve been working on 
him. 

JEAN: That’s wonderful, Charlie. Why, 
your Uncle John’s never seemed to 
take much interest in civic projects 
before. 

Cuaruie: I know. He’s always had 
an idea that the women kind of ran 
the town. 

JEAN: The women? But I never heard 
of such a thing! The women help — 
they’re heads of committees and 
things but — 

Cuaruie: Yes, but Uncle John’s a 
bachelor and it kind of goes against 
his grain. 
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JEAN (Rising): Well, bachelor or not, 
he ought to know better. It’s such a 
silly idea. 

CHARLIE (Also rising): Now, wait a 
minute. There’s no use getting all 
up in the air. Uncle John’s all right. 
I’ve lived with him since I was a 
little kid — he’s been swell to me. 

JEAN: I know. I’m sorry, Charlie. 

Cuar.ie: And besides, I’ve told you — 
he is going to make a donation. 

JEAN: How much? 

CHARLIE: Well, it isn’t exactly how 
much, Jean — 

JEAN: But it is, Charlie. Your Uncle 
John owns the Aunty Selma Bakery 
— it’s one of the biggest businesses 
in town —and he could afford to 
give a lot. 

CHARLIE: He’s going to give. When I 
told him we were in charge of the 
refreshment booth he said he’d give 
the cherry pies. 

JEAN: The cherry pies? But he can’t 
do that. 

CHARLIE: What do you mean? He 
owns a bakery, doesn’t he? His 
Aunty Selma pies are his specialty. 

JEAN: You listen to me, Charlie Miller. 
My mother always makes the cherry 
pies. 

CHARLIE: Well, this time she won’t 
have to make them. 

JeAN: But she is making them. She’s 
in the kitchen right now — she’s 
practically finished them. She 
always makes the George Washing- 
ton pies for the George Washington 
Celebration. 

CHARLIE: Holy cow! And here I go to 
all the trouble of persuading Uncle 
John — 

JEAN: Well, you’ll just have to tell him 





he can’t do it. The ladies always 
arrange for Mother to make the pies. 

CHARLIE: The ladies again. What do 
you suppose Uncle John will think 
of that? 

JEAN: I don’t care what he thinks. 
Mother makes her pies from a 
special recipe—who’d want old 
store pies anyhow? 

CHARLIE: Store pies? Aunty Selma 
pies have been famous since 1866. 

JeAN: So what? Mother’s recipe goes 
back to the Revolution. 

CHARLIE: Well, there’ll be a revolution 
if Uncle John can’t give the pies! 
Why, he might have given some 
money too, but he’ll never be inter- 
ested in doing anything for this 
town if he’s turned down now. 

JEAN: Well, if he’s that pig-headed — 

Cuaruie: Don’t you dare call my 
Uncle John pig-headed. .. . Gee, 
I’m beginning to see why Uncle 
John feels the way he does about 
women. 

JEAN (Angrily): What? 

CHARLIE: Well, if they’re always so 
uncooperative — 

JeaAN: Uncooperative? Your Uncle is 
the one who’s uncooperative. He 
wants to spoil our whole George 
Washington Celebration—and so 
do you. You don’t seem to care if 
we raise the money for our recrea- 
tion hall or not. 

CuaruiE: I do care but — 

JEAN: You didn’t even want to be 
George Washington. 

CuHaRruiE: But — 

Jean: And if that’s the way you feel, 
you don’t have to be! 

CHARLIE: So that’s it. You don’t want 
me to be George Washington. You 














want to go with Jimmy Stouffer. 

(He picks up hat and jacket from 

table.) 

Jean: I didn’t say that. 

Cuar.iz: Well, all right then, you can 
go with him! Let him be George 
Washington —and see if I care. 
Goodbye! (He goes out right and 
slams the door.) 

JEAN (Starting toward door): But 
Charlie, wait — (She stops and starts 
to cry.) Obhbh, I don’t know what 
to do. (She flops into chair left again. 
STrevE WILson, about eight years old, 
enters right, taking off his jacket and 
cap. He throws jacket and cap on 
chair upstage right.) 

Steve: Gee, Sis, what’s the matter 
with George Washington? 

Jean: If you mean Charlie Miller, 
don’t even mention his name to me. 

Sreve: O.K., but he rushed past me like 
Paul Revere on _ horseback. 
Hmmm, I smell good cooking. Mom 
must be baking the cherry pies. 

JEAN: Yes. It’s awful. 

Sreve: What’s awful about cherry 
pies? (Starting left) I’m going out 
and see if I can get some. (He stops 
at the sound of voices from left.) 

Fatruer (Off): But Grace, I can’t see 
what you’re so angry about. 

Moruer (Off): Sam Wilson, how you 
can be so dense, I don’t know. I’ve 
been working all day. 

Steve: Say, who’s in the kitchen with 
Mom? 

JEAN: It sounds as though Dad’s 
home. He must have come in the 
back way. 

Sreve: But gee, what are they arguing 
about? 

JEAN (Almost crying again): Cherry 








pies, I suppose. Everybody’s argu- 
ing about cherry pies! (MorHER and 
FaTuHer enter left. MorHer wears a 
big apron spotted with flour over her 
dress. They both look upset.) 

Fatuer: But I thought you’d be glad 
to hear you didn’t have to make 
cherry pies. 

Moruer: Sam, I’ve already made 
them. 

Fatuer: I know that now but I didn’t 
know it when I came home. I came 
home early especially. You usually 
make them in the evening. 

Morue_r: Well, this year I decided not 
to stay up all night. The ladies were 
here early this morning to help me 
pit the cherries. I’ve been slaving 
all day. 

Faruer: I’m sorry, Grace, but I didn’t 
know about this until I went to the 
men’s luncheon. Then John Miller 
got up and announced he wanted to 
donate the pies, and we all thought it 
was a good idea. 

Moruer: Well, it isn’t. Of all the 
nerve. It’s always been traditional 
that my pies were used — from my 
special recipe. 

Farner: I know, I know, but maybe 
you can do something else with your 
pies. 

Moruer: What, for instance? 

Fatuer: Well, we can eat some. Steve 
will do his share. 

Sreve (Starting left): Sure, I will. I can 
eat some right now. 

Moruenr: Steve, don’t you dare touch 
those pies! 

Faruer: But Grace, if we’re going to 
use John Miller’s pies anyhow — 

Moruer: But we’re not! 

Farner: But I think we ought to, and 
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the other members of the Main 
Street Council thought so too. All 
the men were pleased. We’ve been 
trying to get John Miller to take 
more interest in town affairs. 

Mornuer: Taking an interest is all very 
well, but who’s going to do the work 
at the Washington Celebration to- 
morrow? 

FatHer: Why, what do you mean? 

MoruHer: You talk about the men 
being pleased. All you men ever do 
is have meetings, Sam. It’s the 
ladies who do the work. And when 
they hear we’re going to serve store 
pies — 

JEAN: That’s what I called them too, 
Mom. Oh, I was so mad when 
Charlie Miller told me about it. 

FATHER: It seems everyone’s mad. 
And if you ask me, this is a fine 
spirit to have when we’re celebrating 
the birthday of the Father of our 
Country. 

Moruer: Well, whose fault is it? 

FatTuer: Certainly not mine. (He sits 
right.) All this fuss over a few pies! 

Moruer: A few pies? Sam Wilson, 
did you look on the kitchen table 
and on the window sill and all the 
shelves? I always make twenty 
pies. 

Steve: Twenty pies? Gee, Mom, 
couldn’t I just have one piece, 
maybe? 

Moruer: Steve, you’re not to touch — 

Sreve: But I’m hungry. 

Moruer: Very well, get yourself a 
cookie or something but you leave 
my pies alone! (STEVE goes out left.) 

JEAN: Oh, Mom, you might as well let 
him eat them. Everything’s ruined 


anyway. 


Moruer: What do you mean by that? 

JEAN (Almost crying again): Charlie 
doesn’t want to be George Washing- 
ton. 

Fatruer: Indeed? Was he going to be? 

Moruer: Yes, Sam. He’s taking Jean. 

JEAN: But he’s not, Mom, and it’s all 
because of the pies. He told his 
uncle he ought to give a donation 
and then his uncle offered the pies. 

FatHer: Yes, yes. Well, I always 
thought he was a bright boy. I’m 
glad you’re going with him, Jean. 

JEAN (Rising): But I’m not, I tell you. 
We had an argument. I said we 
couldn’t use his uncle’s pies. 

Moruer: Good for you, dear. 

Fatuer: What’s good about it? 

JEAN: Nothing. He — he stamped out 
of the house — and I —I won’t go 
with Jimmy Stouffer. 

Fatuer (Rising): Now, now, I’m 
afraid we’re all getting too excited. 
There’s nothing to get so upset 
about. We can’t let a matter of a 
few pies upset the whole Washington 
Celebration. 

Moruer: There you go again — a few 
pies! I tell you there are twenty of 
them. 

JEAN (Sniffing): And Charlie won’t 
ever see me again. 

FatHer (Throwing up his hands): All 
right — all right, it’s serious. I'll 
concede that but let’s try to see it in 
its true perspective. The Washing- 
ton Celebration is a civic function. 
Everyone in town has a part in it. 
(He goes and stands between MoTHER 
and JEAN, first patting Moruer’s 
shoulder and then Jean’s.) You and 
your pies, my dear — and you and 
your Charlie, my dear, are matters 





close to us and our home, but no one 
else is going to worry so much about 
them. (There is the sound of doorbell 
right.) 

JEAN: Maybe Charlie changed his 
mind. (She starts right.) 

Moruer (Almost crying): I suppose 
you're right, Sam. Maybe my pies 
aren’t as important as I think. 

Fatuer (Relieved): Of course not. 
We'll straighten this thing out some- 
how. (Patting her shoulder again) 
Everything’s going to be all right, 
my dear. Everything’s going to be 
all right. (JEAN opens door right and 
Mrs. HERBERT, wearing hat and 
coat enters.) 

FatHer: Well, well, Mrs. Herbert — 
how do you do? 

Mrs. Hersert (Crossly): Hello, Sam. 
(Going to MoruEerR) Grace, my dear, 
I can see he’s told you. Well, they’re 
not going to get away with it. I tell 
you the members of the Ladies Aid 
are up in arms. 

Moruer (Bucking up): So, Sam — 
you said no one else would worry 
about my pies. 

FaTuer: Pies? 


She didn’t say any- 
thing about pies. 


Mrs. Herserr: Sam Wilson, you 
know very well I’m talking about 
pies and you needn’t try to get out 
of it because you were at the 
luncheon. You were right there 
during the conspiracy. (She shakes 
her finger in his face.) 

Farner (Backing away): Conspiracy? 
It was the regular monthly meeting 
of the Main Street Council. We just 
had lunch and — 

Mrs. Hersert: I know all about it. 
Sally Ferguson told me. Her 


daughter was waiting on the tables 
and she told her and — well, now 
everybody knows. 

FaTHER (Sighing): Yes, I expect they 
do. But what is it that they know, 
Mrs. Herbert? 

Mrs. Herpert: They know that that 
man stood up and said his nephew 
suggested that he give the pies. 

JEAN: You mean Charlie suggested it? 

Mrs. Herpert: Yes, my dear. 

JEAN: He never told me that. He said 
he’d been working on his uncle to 
donate, but to think that he actually 
suggested pies. Why, this is all 
Charlie’s fault! Mother, you never 
should have picked him for George 
Washington. 

Moruer: But dear, how was I to know 
that he was going to turn into a 
Benedict Arnold? I didn’t know he 
was going to be against us. 

Mrs. Herpert: All the men are 
against us. They’re all trying to 
spoil our George Washington Cele- 
bration. 

FatHer: Mrs. Herbert, that’s ridicu- 
lous. 

Mrs. Hersert: Well, they’re not 
going to get away with it. The 
ladies all say — and I agree — that 
it will be best to cancel the whole 
thing. 

JeaN: Cancel? But then there won’t 
be any money raised. We won’t 
have our new teen-age recreation 
hall. 

Mrs. Hersert: It’s too bad, but if we 
can’t have our celebration in the 
traditional way — with your tradi- 
tional pies, Grace — (Then breaking 
off and dropping her voice) My dear, 
do you know what I heard? 
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Moruer: What? 

Mrs. Hersert: That man actually 
uses gelatin in his pies. 

Moruer: Gelatin? How terrible. 

FaTHER: What’s the matter with that? 
Lots of firms use gelatin in their 
pies. It makes them keep longer. 

Moruer: Well, he can keep his. Sam, 
you’ve got to do something. 

FaTHER: But what can I do? 

Moruer: Call up John Miller. Reject 
his offer. Tell him we can’t use his 
pies. 

FatHer: But I can’t do that. 

Moruer: Why not? 

FaTHER: Well — uh — because John 
Miller advertises in my paper. If 
I don’t get advertising, we don’t 
get any money. If we don’t get 
money, well, you can’t make cherry 
pies. It’s a vicious circle, I tell you. 

MoruHer: Well, circle or no circle, 
you'll have to find your way out of 
it. You’ll have to do something. 
(FATHER opens his mouth to say some- 
thing more but the phone rings.) 

Farner: I’ll — I’ll answer the phone. 
(He goes to phone.) Hello? Yes... 
Yes, I know. Mrs. Herbert is here 
now...No... Well, why can’t 
you tell him? Oh, that’s right... 
Well, I can’t either... No... 
No. ..No. (He hangs up.) 

Moruer: Who was that, Sam. 

Farner: Fred Perry, president of the 
Main Street Council. 

Mrs. Hersert: What are they cook- 
ing up now? 


FatHer: Nothing, Mrs. Herbert. 


There’s been too much cooking al- 
ready. But all the men have been 
after Fred, because all their wives 
have been after them, to tell John 





Miller we can’t accept his pies. 

Moruer: Well, are they going to tell 
him? 

Fatuer: Of course they’re not. John 
Miller is big business — we all sell 
him something. It just wouldn’t do. 

Moruer: Well, I wonder what George 
Washington would say to that. 

Fatuer: This has nothing to do with 
George Washington, Grace. You 
just don’t understand. 

Moruer: I understand one thing. The 
men on the Main Street Council are 
not of the stature of the Father of 
our Country. 

Mrs. Herpert: They’re mice — not 
men. 

FatHer: Now, stop criticizing the 
men. It’s all the fault of you women. 
You’re making mountains out of 
molehills. 

Mrs. Hersert: Grace, now he’s cal- 
ling your pies molehills. 

Farner: Well, you called us mice. 

JEAN: Moles, mice, what’s the differ- 
ence? Charlie Miller is a snake in 
the grass and I’ll never speak to him 
again — never! 

FatHer (Disgusted): Oh, be quiet — 
all of you! (There is a pause. Then 
there is the sound of tin pie plate 
falling to floor off left.) 

Mrs. Hersert: What was that? 

Moruer: It sounded like one of my 
tin pie plates. 

JEAN: Where’s Steve? 

Moruer (Starting left): In the kitchen. 
I told him not to touch those pies. 
(Calling) Steve, what was that 
noise? (Sreve enters left looking 
guilty. He has cherry pie on his face.) 

Sreve: You calling me, Mom? 

Moruer: I certainly am. What have 


you been doing in the kitchen? 

Steve: Nothing. 

Moruer (Taking him by ear and lead- 
ing him downstage): Steve, what is 
that on your face? 

SreveE (Wiping face with sleeve): I — I 
guess it’s cherry pie. 

Morser: And after all I said you’ve 
been stealing pie. 

Steve: I didn’t steal it, Mom. 

FaTHER: Now, son, this is a serious 
matter. You have been eating pie 
and yet you say you didn’t steal it. 
Remember George Washington, son. 
Under similar circumstances he 
couldn’t tell a lie. 

Sreve: But I’m not lying, Pop. I just 
ate it. I didn’t steal it. 

Mrs. Hersert: Humpbh, that’s quib- 
bling. If you ask me, there’s more 


(She 


to this than meets the eye. 
goes off left.) 
Fatuer: Well, if you didn’t steal, who 


did? 

Sreve: I —I can’t tell you, Pop. 

Jean: I know. It was some of those 
grimy little friends of his. 

Sreve: It was not. (Mrs. Hersert 
enters left carrying three-cornered hat.) 

Mrs. Hersert: Well, Grace, what do 
you think of this? One of your pie 
plates was empty and on the floor 
and whoever dropped it, left his hat. 

JEAN: Mrs. Herbert, let me see that 
hat. (She takes hat from Mrs. 
HERBERT.) 

Moruer: Why, it’s a George Washing- 
ton hat. 

JEAN: Of course it is. 
Miller’s hat. 

Fatuer (Laughing): Well, a modern 
version of George and the cherry 
tree. History repeating itself. 


It’s Charlie 


Moruer: Sam, this is no laughing 
matter. Well, Steve, now that we 
know Charlie was in the kitchen, 
you may as well ’fess up. Did you 
let him in? 

Steve: Yes, Mom, but they gave me 
a third of the pie if I wouldn’t tell. 

Jean: They? Then there was more 
than one. 

Mrs. Hersert: Of course there was. 
And the other one was that John 
Miller. And right at this very 
minute, there’s an Aunty Selma pie 
truck standing in your back yard. 
They’re going to steal all your pies. 

Morue_r (Starting left): But they can’t 
do that. 

Mrs. Herpert: Don’t worry, Grace, 
I’ve locked the back door. 

Moruenr: Well, I knew John Miller was 
eccentric, but I didn’t think he would 
go around hi-jacking pies. 

FatHer: Why, I never heard of such 
a thing. This is too much. Big busi- 
ness or no big business, we’ll put him 
out of the Main Street Council. I’m 
going to have a word with him right 
now. (He starts left as doorbell rings 
right.) 

Moruer: Sam, be careful, there’s two 
of them to your one. (Doorbell rings 
right again.) You’d better see who’s 
at the door first. 

FaTuHer (He hesitates, then goes right): 
Very well. (He opens door and JoHN 
MILLER and CHARLIE step in. 
CHARLIE wears his Washington coat.) 

Uncie Joun: Hello, Sam. 

CuaRuie: Hello, Mr. Wilson. 

FatHer (Still angry): Well, fancy 
meeting you two here. We locked 
the back door so you come round to 
the front — hi-jackers! 





UncLte Jon: Look here, Sam, you 
can’t call me that. 

Mrs. Herpert: And why can’t he? 
Your truck is in the back yard. If 
you weren’t going to steal all the 
pies, why did you bring your truck? 

CHARLIE: Mrs. Herbert, nobody’s 
stealing any pies. 

JeAN: Charlie Miller, you’d better be 
careful what you say. We’ve got the 
evidence. (She holds up hat.) You 
left your hat. 

Cuar.ie: I didn’t leave it. It fell off. 
I was bringing the pan back after 
Uncle John and I ate our share of 
the pie and I guess I was nervous. 
Anyhow I dropped the pan and 
when I leaned over to pick it up, the 
hat fell off and I heard someone 
coming and had to run out. 

Moruer: Then you admit it. 
were stealing my pies. 

CHARLIE: Just one pie, Mrs. Wilson. I 
wanted Uncle John to taste it. 

Fatuer: A fine story. So you bring a 
truck to get one pie. My boy, con- 
sidering that tomorrow is Wash- 
ington’s birthday, you are certainly 
making up some tall tales. 

Uncie Joun: Listen, Sam Wilson, I’ve 
had enough of this. Charlie is telling 
the truth and if you’d just give him 
time to explain you’d find out he’s 
done as much for the Washington 
Celebration as anyone. 

Mrs. Hersert: He’s wrecked it, that’s 
what he’s done. A fine George Wash- 
ington he’d make after all this. 

Cuaruie: Yeah, I guess you’re right, 
Mrs. Herbert, but I don’t care about 
that part so much. It’s Jean I’m 
worried about. I wanted to take 
her to the Celebration. 


You 


JEAN: Oh, Charlie — but how can you 
say that? You said I could go with 
and then you 


Jimmy Stouffer 
slammed the door. 

CHARLIE: I know, but then I got 
to thinking. George Washington 
wouldn’t have done things that way. 
He wouldn’t have gone off half- 
cocked. Instead he’d have tried to 
straighten out all the trouble about 
the pies. 

Mrs. Hersert: Humph. By stealing 
them, I suppose. 

UncLte Joun: Mrs. Herbert, now 
you’re going off half-cocked. The 
boy came to me at my office and told 
me the whole story. I was upset at 
first but then I said if the pies were 
any better than mine I’d withdraw 
my offer. So we got in one of my 
trucks and came right over. 

Moruer (Skeptically): Hmmm, and 
broke in the back way. 

CHARLIE: I was going to ask you, Mrs. 
Wilson, but then I wasn’t sure Jean 
would let me in the house so when 
we saw Steve in the kitchen — well, 
all I wanted was to get Uncle John 
to taste your pies. (Then grinning) 
And say, Mrs. Wilson, they sure are 
good. 

MorHerR (Smiling a little): Indeed? 
And did your uncle like them, too? 

Uncie Joxnn: Mrs. Wilson, I’ve never 
tasted anything so delicious, and 
what’s more I’ve got a proposition 
to make to you. I’d like to get your 
recipe for my Aunty Selma pies. 

Mrs. Hersert: Don’t you sell it to 
him, Grace. 

Uncue Joun: Who said anything about 
selling it? If you give me that re- 
cipe, I’ll make a substantial cash 





donation to the Washington Cele- 
bration Fund and I’ll do the same 
every year and supply the pies as 
well. The real George Washington 
Grace Wilson pies. 

Moruer (Pleased): Why, Mr. Miller. 

Fatuer: Grace, I think it’s a wonderful 
idea. After this year you won’t have 
to do all the work but you'll still 
have your traditional pies. 

Moruer: And a cash donation as well. 
Thank you so much, Mr. Miller. 

Uncte Joun: Don’t thank me— 
thank the boy here. When he came 
to my office and said I’d have to 
learn to cooperate — well, he made 
quite a speech. He even brought 
up our country to me. He said we 
may argue about things sometimes 
but we always cooperate in the end, 
and what’s more he said we always 
choose the best in America — 
whether it’s a way of life or a pie! 
(Smiling broadly) And after samp- 
pling your pies, Mrs. Wilson, I can- 
not tell a lie. They are the best! 

Sreve (Grinning): Gee, I’ve known 
that all along. 

Moruer: Yes, Steve, but Mr. Miller 
didn’t and if it hadn’t been for 
Charlie he might never have found 
out. 


JEAN: Oh, Charlie, it’s just as your 
uncle says. We've got you to thank 
for everything. 

CHARLIE: Well, it just seemed to me it 
wasn’t right for us all to be arguing 
about the George Washington Cele- 
bration — net when he was such a 
great man and the very one who did 
so much to weld our country to- 
gether. I thought if he could get a 
whole country to agree, I ought to at 
least be able to get one town to agree 
about some cherry pies. 

Jean: And you did. You straightened 
everything out. 

CHARLIE: Not quite everything. I still 
don’t know if you’ll go to the cele- 
bration with me tomorrow. 

Jean: Why, of course I will. 

Cuaruie: And you really think I'll 
be all right as George Washington? 

JEAN: All right? You’ll be wonderful 
. . . Put on your hat, Charlie. (She 
hands him hat and he puts it on. He 
stands center stage.) Look, everyone. 
The perfect George Washington! 
(Everyone, even Mrs. Herpert, 
smiles as they look at CHARLIE. 
CHARLIE grins, then takes off his hat 
with a sweeping gesture and makes a 
deep bow to JEAN as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


— 





Cupid and Company 


by Cecelia C. Callanan 


Characters 
Miss Hart, entire office staff of Cupid 
and Co. 
Mr. VALENTINE, General Manager of 
Cupid and Co. 
Susin, an applicant for heartbreak in- 
surance 
Jor, another applicant 
ScENE | 
Time: Before Valentine’s Day. 
Serrine: The office of Cupid and Co. 
Ar Rise: Miss Hart is holding up a 
iarge picture of a heart that has 
apparently been split into little pieces. 
Mr. VALENTINE ts examining tt. 
Miss Hart: Poor Barney! Looks as 


if he’d been right in the middle of 
an atomic explosion. 
Mr. VALENTINE: You’d better make 


out the check, Miss Hart. There’s 
no doubt about it—he’s had a 
heartbreaking experience. 

Miss Hart (Goes to desk, draws a 
large checkbook out of drawer. As she 
sits down to make out check, the phone 
rings. She picks up receiver.): Good 
morning. Cupid and Company, 
Miss Hart speaking. Yes, casualty 
insurance on all kinds of heartaches 
and heartbreaks. A new boy friend? 
How nice! No, indeed. Not a bit too 
soon to take out a heartbreak policy. 
One never knows, you know, how 
soon — Oh, I’m sure he’s a dream- 
boat. But dreamboats do become 
nightmares sometimes. All the 
others? But not this one — of 


course he won’t! You’ve known him 
just two days? Yes, that’s plenty of 
time to tell. Best to be insured, of 
course—up to $10,000 in some 
cases, for a really bad break. Some- 
times it even takes a South American 
cruise to repair the damage. Do 
come in. I’m sure we have just the 
right policy for you. No trouble at 
all. Good day. (She hangs up.) 

Mr. VALENTINE: A new prospect? 

Miss Hart: Sounds jittery already — 
just met the fellow two days ago. 
Not a very good risk, I’m afraid. 

Mr. VALENTINE: Perhaps not. What 
about Mr. Trent? 

Miss Hart: He’s decided against in- 
suring. Said he’d lost so many 
friends lately — with all these in- 
vestigations going on — he’d never 
again be brokenhearted enough to 
make it pay. 

Mr. VALENTINE: Get him on the 
phone. I’ll try once more. 

Miss Hart (Looking up phone num- 
ber): I dragged out volumes of sta- 
tistics to show him how often people 
do get disappointed. Then he got so 
interested in the figures — (Dials 
number) he completely forgot about 
the policy. (Speaks into phone) May 
I speak with Mr. Trent, please? 
Cupid and Company calling. (To 
Mr. VALENTINE again) By the time 
I got him away from the statistics, 
he had to go to some kind of meeting 
—(Speaks into phone) Good morn- 





ing, Mr. Trent. Mr. Valentine 
would like to speak with you. (Mr. 
VALENTINE fakes over.) 

Mr. VALENTINE: Good morning, Bill. 
Lost any friends, lately? So sorry! 
Well, of course not. Really, I’m 
delighted that your friends are so 
loyal. But you never know, Bill. 
What’s that? Definitely not inter- 
ested? But certainly, when 60 
people out of every 100 lose a friend 
a day —but you may not always 
be one of the lucky 40! Very well. 
How’s Martha? There’s a good wife 
and true friend! But, you know, 
Bill, she won’t be satisfied with just 
a Bermuda trip the next time. Re- 
member the way you wouldn’t even 
look at a steak? And spent night 
after night walking up and down in 
your sleep? And all because you 
were so disappointed because young 


Bill didn’t put across the winning 


touchdown! I'll bet the next time 

‘ it’ll mean a round-the-world cruise 
— you will? Good! Say 10:30 to- 
morrow? Fine! (Puts phone down, 
and turns to Miss Hart) There, I 
knew that would get him! Anything 
else now? 

Miss Hart: Miss Marble is coming in 
later. What shall I tell her? 

Mr. VALENTINE: Let me see those 
X rays again. (Miss Harr goes to 
the file, draws out a heart picture 
showing a big stone in the middle with 
a dollar sign through it.) Hmmmm. 
Not a red corpuscle in sight! 

Miss Haart: If you hear a rustle as she 
walks along, it isn’t what she’s 
wearing, it’s the paper money tear- 
ing through her veins. 

Mr. VALENTINE: Can’t very well tell 


her she has no heart to break, I sup- 
pose. Just say we can’t take on any 
more Heartache Specials right now. 

Miss Hart: She’ll probably put up a 
fuss — I think she’s got some sort 
of deal to get rich quick already on 
the fire. 

Mr. VALENTINE: Well, whatever she’s 
got on the fire, we can’t afford to be 
used for fuel. Just ease her out as 
best you can. (Reaches for coat and 
puts it on) I’ve got to go out now. 
Won’t be back till after lunch. This 
investigation on the Parks case is 
causing more trouble than I ex- 
pected. (He takes his hat and goes 
out. Miss Hart busies herself at her 
desk or at the file. Presently Susie 
comes in very quietly, almost timidly 
for Suste. Under one arm she carries 
a rather bulky package.) 

Miss Hart: Good morning: What can 
I do for you? 

Susie: It is a good morning, isn’t it? 
(Very hesitantly) 

Miss Hart: Yes, indeed. Won’t you 
sit down? (She indicates a chair tn 
front of the desk. Susie sits down and 
sets her package on the floor by the 
chair.) 

Susie (Still not sure about how to open 
the subject of her visit): The ice sort of 
melts when it’s this warm, though. 
Ruins the skating. 

Miss Hart: I suppose it does. Is there 
anything particular I can do for 
you today? 

Susie: Well — well — 

Miss Hart: Something in the way of 
insurance, perhaps? 

Susie: Yes, that’s it. 
(Her voice drops again.) 

Miss Hart: We really have a limited 


Insurance — 


SUSIE 
(The 
Miss | 





number of policies. Nothing to 
cover skating, I’m afraid. 

Susie: No, I guess you don’t, do you? 
(Again retreats from the subject of her 
visit, slumps a little in her seat, and 
plays nervously with her mittens.) 

Miss Hart: If that’s what you want, 
I could send you to — 

Susie (Showing a little life again): No. 
No, that’s not it. You see, I — I— 
well — 

Miss Hart: You must have a lot of 
good friends. Surely you don’t need 
heartbreak insurance! 

Susie (With emphasis): Oh, yes, I do! 
(Then subsiding) That is, I — I — 
Miss Hart: You mean, you're afraid 
some friend is going to disappoint 

you? 

Susie: Well, you see, it’s pretty near 
Valentine’s day — 

Miss Hart: That’s right. It is, isn’t 
it? 

Suste: And there’s a very special 
person —a really very special per- 
son. And if this very, very special 
person — (Stops dead again, mid- 
sentence) 

Miss Hart: If this special person 
doesn’t give you a very special 
valentine — 

Susre (Interrupting excitedly): That’s 
it! If this very special person 
doesn’t give me just the most special 
valentine in the world, I’ll just about 
die! 

Miss Hart: My, that is serious! I 
think you really should have one of 
our policies. 

Susie: Yes. 


If he —that is (hastily 
tries to cover up this admission that 
the “special person” is a boy) — If 
this special person doesn’t give me 


this — this most beautiful valentine, 
then at least I’ll have the consola- 
tion of getting something back. 

Miss Harr: Something back? (A 
little surprised) 

Susie: Well, you see, I just spent a 
whole dollar on a very beautiful 
valentine for — for this very special 
person. 

Miss Hart: Oh! Well, let’s see how we 
can cover your loss then. We have 
three different policies. This one — 
(She picks up a pamphlet and leans 
over the desk to show Susie the in- 
formation) is good only around 
Valentine’s Day, but it has a double 
indemnity clause. 

Susie: Double indemnity? 

Miss Hart: Yes. If this person — 
let’s suppose it’s a boy —sheuld 
give some other girl this beautiful 
valentine, and maybe even take her 
to a valentine party—in other 
words, desert you completely — you 
could collect twice the face of this 
policy. 

Susie: Gosh, that sounds wonderful. 

Miss Hart: But it will cost you five 
dollars a thousand. 

Susie: Then it’s out. It would take a 
whole month’s allowance to pay for 
it. 

Miss Hart: Then we have this one 
called the General Heartache policy. 
It protects you against all kinds of 
losses due to the sorrow which comes 
from discovering unfaithful friends, 
being deserted, and so forth. This 
is good all year round. (The phone 
rings and Miss Hart reaches for it.) 
Why don’t you look these over a 
moment. (Speaks into phone) Good 
morning, Cupid and Company, Miss 





Hart speaking. Yes, ma’am. Oh, 
I’m terribly sorry. Of course animals 
can be our very warmest friends. 
And Pootsy won’t eat for you? He’s 
transferred his affections entirely to 
your sister? Oh, I see. . . well, you 
could send Pootsy away — no? You 
couldn’t bear not having him 
around? Well, you come in to- 
morrow morning and we'll make out 
a claim. No, we don’t insure the 
animals. He will be brokenhearted 
when he realizes how you feel. No, 
you don’t need to bring Pootsy in. 
Yes, eleven will be fine. Goodbye. 
(Hangs up. To Susre) Well, what 
about that year round policy? 

Susie: I’m really worried only about 
Valentine’s Day. 

Miss Harr: But there are birthdays — 
and Christmas. 

Susie: I forgot about those. And I 
spent two whole dollars on the tie 
clip I gave—TI gave this special 
person. 

Miss Harr: You have quite an in- 
vestment in this young — this spe- 
cial person, haven’t you? 

Susie: He’s really awfully nice. (She 
sits back and speaks a little dreamily.) 
He’s got the most beautiful black 
hair — straight as an Indian’s — 
and eyes as blue as — well, they’re 
sort of just about like mine! And 
he’s tall — and — (She sits up sud- 
denly and speaks vehemently) and if 
he ever gives Henrietta a valentine, 
I’li— I'll never speak to him again! 

Miss Harr: I see. Now, tell me, has he 
ever disappointed you before? 

Susie: Oh, no! He’s been just wonder- 
ful. He lets me fix his bike and do 
his Latin, and — 
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Miss Hart: But this Henrietta has you 
a little worried? 

Susie (Trying to cover up her anziety): 

I'd just 


Heavens, no! Henrietta? 
as soon worry about Harold. 

Miss Hart: And who is Harold? 

Susip: Oh, he’s pretty nice, too. 

Miss Hart: But he’s not your special 
friend? 

Susie: Gosh, no! He’s just a —a sort 
of steady understanding sort of per- 
son. I can always count on Harold. 
And — (Defiantly) if this other — 
this very special friend shouldn’t 
send me this very special valentine, 
I think I might even let Harold take 
me to the dance! 

Miss Hart: I see. (Writing on pad) 
No previous disappointments. 

Susie: Oh, I’ve had loads of disap- 
pointments. Like when — 

Miss Harr: Yes, everybody does. 
But this is just about the special 
friend. 

Susie: Oh, I see. 

Miss Hart: We have to know about 
previous disappointments so that we 
can determine the risk. 

Susie: Risk? 

Miss Hart: Yes. If you’ve had a lot 
of disappointments before, then you 
probably will have a lot in the future. 

Susie: Then I’d be a — a poor risk? 

Miss Hart: That’s right. And that 
means we might have to pay out a 
lot of money to you. 

Susie: And I’d have to pay more for 
insurance than someone with only a 
few disappointments? 

Miss Hart: Yes. Now, if you’ll step 
over here, I’d like to take a picture 
of your present heart condition. 

Susie: A picture? 
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Miss Harr: Yes. Just sit in here, 
please. (She indicates a chair behind 
the screen in the corner and Susie sits 
down there.) It will only take a 
second. (She pretends to push a 
button and there is a bright flash.) 
Good. Now you can sit over by the 
desk again. 

Susie: Gosh, that was quick. 
returns to other chair.) 

Miss Harr (Who has waited by screen. 
She reaches behind screen and draws 
out a picture of a large pink heart, 
lace-trimmed and perfectly formed.): 
There! Hmmm. In perfect shape. 

Susie (Astonished): Is that what my 
heart looks like? 

Miss Hart: That’s it. We keep this 
with your application. Then, if you 
ever file a claim, we take another 
picture. By comparing the two 
pictures, we can tell how great a 
heartbreak you’ve suffered. 

Susie: But I thought — 

Miss Hart (Interrupting): Now, where 
can I reach you to tell you your 
policy is ready? 

Susie: Couldn’t I come in again to- 
morrow? You see — no one knows 
I’m here. The gang thinks I just 
went out to buy some dog biscuits. 
(She holds up the big package she 
brought in.) 

Miss Hart: Oh, I see. Well, come in 
tomorrow afternoon then. Just fill 
out this application, drop it in the 
mail later today, and I’ll have your 
policy ready tomorrow. 

Susie (Taking application): Thank 
you so much. Goodbye. (She grabs 
her package and exits hastily.) 

Miss Hart: Goodbye. (She returns to 
her work and is busily typing when 


(She 


the door opens and a tall dark-haired 
boy enters.) Good morning. Won’t 
you sit down? 

Joe: G’morning. (He sits down very 
hesitantly on the edge of the chair, 
obviously very ill-at-ease.) 

Miss Hart: May I help you? 

Joe: Well—I—I—lI thought I’d 
like — 

Miss Hart: You thought you’d like 
some insurance? 

Jog (A little relieved to have this much 
achieved): That’s it — insurance. 

Miss Hart: We don’t carry accident 
insurance — or anything like that. 
I suppose you play football? And 
hockey? 

Jor: Oh, yeah. I’m goalie. It is pretty 
dangerous sometimes. Just last 
week — 

Miss Harr (Interrupting): If it’s acci- 
dent insurance you want — 

Jor: No, that’s not it. My father has 
all that stuff. 1I— (Tongued-tied 
again) You see — it’s — it’s — 

Miss Harr: It’s almost Valentine’s 
day? 

Jor: Yeah! 

Miss Hart: And you have a special 
friend? 

Jor: That’s it. 

Miss Hart: And you’ve bought her a 
very beautiful box of candy? 

Jor: That’s right. (Wondering how she 
knows so much) That is, I intend to 
when I get paid tomorrow. 

Miss Hart: But you’re afraid she may 
stand you up and go to the dance 
with someone else? 

Jor: Gee, how did you know all that? 

Miss Hart: I’ve been in this business 
a few years. There are a great many 
people in the same dilemma. 





Jor: Oh! Well, you see, I spent quite 
a bit of money on her — between 
Christmas, ice creams, movies — 
and now, Valentine’s Day. I’d sure 
hate to get left holding the bag. 

Miss Hart: You don’t exactly trust 
this girl, do you? 

Jor: Oh, yeah, I trust her O.K. It’s 
just I think she’s kinda — kinda — 
weak, maybe. 

Miss Hart: I see. Well, you’re very 
wise to be insured with us then. 
Now, here are the three types of 
policies. (She leans forward with 
pamphlets to describe the details of 
the policies.) This one is just good 
over Valentine’s day. These two are 
good all-year policies. The Heart- 
ache Special covers you in case of 
disappointment by some friend, 


relative, business associate — at any 
time. And the Personal Policy just 


covers you against the effects of 
being let down by a particular per- 
son. 

Jor: That’s it. One particular person. 
(Drops back in his chair in a very 
relaxed fashion.) Susie! 

Miss Hart: Susie? 

Jor: Yeah, Susie! Cute thing. Sort 
of blondish hair, and eyes as blue as 
— well, sort of just like mine! 

Miss Hart: Very nice eyes, too. 

Jor: Very nice! (Dreamily) 

Miss Hart (Writing): Then you'll take 
the Personal Policy. Ever been dis- 
appointed before by — by Susie? 

Jor: Oh, yeah. Loads of times. But 
she always has a good reason. 

Miss Hart: Hmmm. Do you mind 
letting me take your picture now? 

Jor: Picture? Gee, I didn’t expect — 
(Starts to straighten tie, smooths hair). 
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Miss Harr: Just as you are. It’s your 
heart we’re interested in seeing. 
Mind sitting in here a minute? 
(She indicates chair behind screen and 
JOE sits there.) 

Jor: Sure. (Miss Harr pushes button 
and flash goes off.) 

Miss Hart: That’s it. Thank you. 

Jor (Examining machine as he steps 
out. He watches her as she draws 
heart from behind screen —a large, 
deep red muscular heart.): Gee! 

Miss Harr (Looking at picture): I 
guess there’s nothing wrong with 
your heart. You’re an A-1 risk. 

Joe: Thanks. How does this work? 
(Indicates machine) 

Miss Hart: I’ll get Mr. Valentine to 
show you. Now, if you’ll take this 
application, fill it out and mail it in 
to us today, we’ll notify you when 
your policy is ready. 

Jor: Couldn’t I — just sort of drop in 
tomorrow? 

Miss Hart: Why certainly. You’d 
probably prefer that nobody knew 
about this. 

Jor: Yeah, that’s it. The gang thinks 
I’m out getting my bike fixed. 

Miss Hart: Very well. Come in to- 
morrow afternoon. Here’s your ap- 
plication. (Hands it to him) 

Jor: Thanks a lot. G’bye. 

Miss Hart: Good-bye. 

CURTAIN 
> * oa * 
ScENE 2 

Time: The next afternoon. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Miss Harr writes for a 
moment, then picks up papers on her 
desk and takes them over to Mr. 
VALENTINE. 





Miss Hart: These policies are ready. 
Do you want to sign them now? 

Mr. VALENTINE: Yes. We checked 
through the applications and de- 
cided on the premiums, didn’t we? 

Miss Hart: Yes. A dollar and a 
quarter on Susie’s policy and fifty 
cents on Joe’s. 

Mr. VALENTINE: That’s quite a bit 
more for Susie, isn’t it? 

Miss Hart: Yes, but remember that 
our second examination of her heart 
showed faint dollar signs around the 
edge, hidden under the lace. 

Mr. VALENTINE: That’s right. (He 
signs policies. As he does so, the door 
opens and Jor enters cautiously 
holding a box.) 

Jor: Hello. 

Miss Harr: Come in, Joe. Please sit 
down. (She takes policies from Mr. 
VALENTINE and returns to her desk 
as Jor sus down.) I have your 
policy all ready here. Perhaps you’d 
like to look it over before signing it. 
(She hands him policy, and he is busy 
reading it when the door opens and 
Susie enters briskly.) 

Susie: Good after — (She stops, her 
mouth opens wide as she sees JOE.) 
Why, Jose,h Henry Mortenson, 
what are you doing here? 

Joe: Gee! Susie! I—I— (He gets 
slowly to his feet, bewildered.) 

Susie: Well, what are you doing here? 

Joe: I—I— 

Susie: Just buying a bicycle pump, I 
suppose? 

Joe: No. I was just — 

Susre: You were just buying some in- 
surance, weren’t you? 

Jor (Reluctantly): Yeah — that’s it. 


up, I suppose? 

Joe: Well — yeah, 
would call it that. 

Susie: And just whom did you expect 
was going to stand you up? 

Jor: Well, I haven’t really bought it 
yet. I— I was just — 

Susie: Don’t try to get out of it. Just 
whom did you think was going to 
stand you up? 

JoE: Well, gee, Susie — 

Susie: That’s just what I thought. 
You don’t trust anyone. You don’t 
have any faith in your friends! 
(Turns to Mr. VALENTINE) He 
doesn’t, does he? 

Mr. VALENTINE: Well, I don’t know. 
Sometimes friends make it pretty 
hard for a fellow. (He looks straight 
at Susie as he says this.) 

Miss Hart: People really ought to 
think more about how much they 
hurt their friends by not trusting 
them. 

Jor: I didn’t think of it that way. 

Susie (Saved from being too impressed 
by the above by the familiar note of 
apology in Joxn’s voice): I bet you 
didn’t. What peculiar way did you 
think of it? 

Jor: Well, I was getting paid — 

Susie: What’s that got to do with it? 

Jor: And I was thinking, when I got 
paid, I might buy some candy — 

Susie (Very interested): Candy? 

Joe: Yeah. They have some really 
pretty boxes down at the Candy 
Nook. 

Susie (Almost breathless): They — 
they are pretty, aren’t they? 

Joe: I—I wasn’t sure you — here! 
(Hands her box of candy) 


I suppose you 


Susie: Insurance in case you get stood Susie (Tearing off paper excitedly): Oh, 
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Joe, it’s wonderful. 

Jor: You like it? 

Susie: Like it? I love it. It’s beautiful. 
I’ve just got to show it to Henrietta. 

Miss Harr (Dangling policy over the 
desk as she speaks): You’re a very 
lucky girl, Susie. 

Mr. VALENTINE: In more ways than 
you think. And I hope you’ve both 
learned a lesson. 

Susie (Now a little ashamed): Yes — I 
guess we have. It was silly. 

Joe: I’m afraid you’ve lost some cus- 
tomers, Miss Hart. Susie and I — 
well, I guess we trust each other now. 

Miss Harr (Shrugging her shoulders): 
It’s been nice meeting you, anyhow. 

Jor: Yeah. (Suddenly remembering) 
Hey — Susie — what’s this about 
Henrietta? 

Susie (Airily): Henrietta? 
rietta! Nothing — really. 

Jor: She’s a drip! 

Susie: Come on, Joe. Let’s go over to 
my house and dig into this candy. 
Good-bye, everybody. 

Jor: G’bye. (They go out happily.) 

Miss Hart: Well, I guess I can tear 

these up! (Starts to rip policies and 
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throws them into wastebasket.) 

Mr. VALENTINE: What about that 
little pattern of dollar signs we dis- 
covered in Susie’s heart? She may 
be back again. 

Miss Harr (Shaking her head): No. 
I’ll bet if we took her picture now, 
those dollar signs would be gone. 
(Sighs) Valentine’s Day is a nice 
holiday, isn’t it? 

Mr. VALENTINE: We-l-1— it’s not 
good for business if it causes things 
like this! (Phone rings. Miss Harr 
picks it up.) 

Miss Harr (Into phone): Cupid and 
Company, Miss Hart speaking. Oh, 
hello. Yes—I remember about 
Pootsy — yes, we were expecting 
you. What? Pootsy did what? Oh 
—all right. I’ll cancel it. Good-bye. 
(She hangs up, overcome.) 

Mr. VALENTINE: What was that? 
Isn’t Pootsy that dog? 

Miss Hart: Yes—and Pootsy just 

sent his mistress a valentine! (She 

begins to tear up another policy as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 








Saving the Old Homestead 


by Mazine Fay 


Characters 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
CAROLINE, @ sweet young girl 
WILLIAM, @ good young man 
Murpock, the villain 
MarTHA JONES, the sweet mother 


CLARENCE JONES, the stern but just 
father 


Sam, the hired man 
Pansy, the hired girl 

I. M. True, the lawyer 
Jimmy, the errand boy 


BEFORE THE CurRTAIN: The MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES gives a _ welcoming 
speech. This can include various 
credits, etc. It should also contain the 
following. 

Master OF CEREMONIES: This old- 
time melodrama which you are 
about to see is the sort of show 
people all over America enjoyed 
about fifty years ago. The actors 
this evening will act as actors did in 
the period known as the “gay ’90’s.”’ 
You will make the villain happy if 
you hiss and boo him when he 
appears. The hero and heroine you 
will cheer by applauding. I tell you 
these things because you are a part 
of the show, and since “old time” 


audiences were not dignified, please. 


do not be dignified now. On with 
the show! And remember — tonight 
is just for fun. 
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ScENE 1 

Serrine: The living room of the Jones 
farmhouse. 

At Rise: CLARENCE is sitting at the 
table working over bills. CAROLINE ts 
embroidering. MARTHA 1s moving 
about straightening the furniture. 
Pansy enters from left. 

Pansy: How many’s goin’ to be here 
for dinner, Ma’am? I want to know 
so I won’t peel any more spuds than 
we'll need. 

Martua: Nobody but the family, 
Pansy. Why do you ask? 

Pansy (Hesitating): Oh—I just wanted 
to know, that’s all. (Ezits left) 

CLARENCE: Gad, Martha, even the 
hired help knows we are in dire cir- 
cumstances! 

MartrHa (Dramatically): Oh, Pa, 
though the whole world would con- 


demn you as a failure, Caroline and 
I know you have done only what you 
thought was right. 


CaROLINE (Rushes to CLARENCE, kneels 
at his side): Oh, Father, dear Father, 
I have faith in you. Mother has 
faith in you — haven’t we, Mother 
dear? 


Martua: Yes, Caroline, we have in- 


deed. Clarence, we will always 
stand by your side no matter what 
happens. 


CLARENCE (Arising and placing hand 





on Martua’s shoulder): Martha, 
good wife, I knew you would say 
that. And you too, my sweet Caro- 
line. I never dreamed I would bring 
you to this sad end. 

CarROoLiInE (Cheerfully): Father, it is 
not the end! 

Ciarence: If I had not invested all 
our money from the last harvest in 
that oil well, we would be able to 
pay off the mortgage. Now we only 
have forty-eight hours left in this 
home we came to when we were 
young. 

Marrna: Clarence, there is still hope. 
Lawyer I. M. True said he would 
take good care of our money. Per- 
haps he may bring us good news yet. 
I still have those stocks hidden ia my 
dresser drawer. 

CiaRENCE: I wish I had never seen 
those stocks. (Despairingly) Oh, a 
pity that man is forever taken in 
by get-rich-quick schemes. And I 
am caught in the net with all the 
other poor fish. 

Caro ine: Father, dear, soon William 
my dearest love, will be here. He 
will help us. He will think of some 
way out of our trouble. 

Marrna: Dear, kind William. (A 
knock is heard. CAROLINE runs to 
door and admits W1LLIAM) 

Caro.ine: Here is dear William, 
Mother and Father. 

CLARENCE (Extending hand to Wu- 
LIAM): Welcome, William. You find 
us a troubled family indeed. 

Wituiam: I came as soon as Sam 
brought me your note, Caroline. 
(Dramatically) Oh, to help you I 
would give my all; but alas, I can 
think of nothing. 


(Enter Sam ac- Marrna: William is right, Pa. 
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companied by Murpockx. Audience 
should hiss as Murpock twirls 
mustache.) 

Sam: Here is Mr. Murdock, folks, 
I told him the mortgage wasn’t due 
yet, but he said he wanted to see you 
anyhow. 

CLARENCE: Murdock, could you not 
let us have our last hours in our old 
home in peace? (Strikes pose) I am a 
man of honor. You shall have the 
money to pay off the mortgage or 
the farm is yours. 

Murpock (With a slick voice and 
manner): You wrong me, Mr. Jones, 
I cannot throw your little family 
out into the cold. I am gentle, 
tender-hearted. No, Mr. Jones, you 
may keep your home. 

WiLuiaM (Aside to audience): I like not 
the looks of this Murdock. 

Caro.ine: Oh, Mr. Murdock, you are 
so good, so kind. I knew people had 
wronged you. 

CLARENCE: How can we ever repay you 
for your kindness? 

Murpock: There can be no talk of re- 
payment among friends. But since 
you insist, there is a small thing; 
just a token — they are not worth 
the paper they are printed on, but 
I’ll take that worthless oil stock off 
your hands for you and we'll call it 
square. 

CLARENCE: You are welcome to it, and 
may it bring you better luck than it 
has me. Martha, get the stock for 
Mr. Murdock. 

Wuu1am: Wait! The time is not up 
for forty-eight hours. Keep the 
stock in your home until the time is 
up! 

We 
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still have forty-eight hours. 

CLARENCE: All right, Mother, if you 
think it best. In forty-eight hours, 
Murdock, you may have the stock 
and we will keep our home. 

Murpock: I have urgent business 
elsewhere. I would like to have the 
stock now and be on my way. 

Witu1am (Suspiciously): Since the 
stock is worthless, why are you in 
such a hurry? I smell a rat some- 
where. 

Murpock (Sérikes pose): Sir, you in- 
sult the honor of a gentleman! 

CLARENCE (A little angrily): William, 
this man has done us a great kind- 
ness. You must not insult him in my 
house. You were not able to help us, 
but he, out of the goodness of a 
noble heart, has shown us how to 
keep a roof over our heads in our 
old age. (Wriu1am looks properly 
subdued while Murpock smirks at 
the audience) As Murdock says, 
what do a few hours matter? Get 
the stock, Mi. rtha. 

MartHa: No, Pa! I have faith in 
William. The stock must have my 
signature, and I say wait. 

Murpock (Hissing at 
FOILED! 

CURTAIN 


x * * 


audience): 
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ScENE 2 

Time: Later that evening. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Pansy is dusting furniture 
with exaggerated movements. She is 
singing to herself. 

Wiuu1am (Enters stealthily, whispers 
loudly): Pansy, are you alone? Is 
there anyone else about? 

Pansy (Startled): Oh, Mr. William, you 
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sure surprised me! I am alone; just 
straightening up the parlor. 

Wiu1am (Urgently): For all of Mur- 
dock’s slick manners, I don’t trust 
him. I think he has trickery up his 
sleeve! 

Pansy: I don’t like him either. He’s a 
handsome devil — but that is just 
what he is — a devil. 

WiuiaM: He’s too anxious to trade 
the oil stocks for the mortgage. If 
the stocks are worthless, why does 
he want them? Murdock has never 
been known to give something for 
nothing. I cannot believe that a 
heart of stone can turn to a heart of 
gold so easily! 

Pansy: Mr. William, I think you are 
right! But what can we do? 

Wi.uiam: Pansy, do you know where 
those stocks are hidden? 

Pansy: Well, I did see Mrs. Jones put 
them in her dresser drawer. But 
what are you thinking of, Mr. 
William? 

WituiaM: Pansy, I am going to take 
those stocks and hide them myself, 
until the forty-eight hours are up! 
(He exits. Pansy looks worried, paces 
up and down twisting apron. Just as 
WiLuiaM re-enters, Sam enters from 
opposite side of stage.) 

Sam: Why, Mr. William, I thought 
you had gone home long ago. What 
are you doing coming out of Mr. 
Jones’ bedroom? 

Pansy: Mr. William, you can trust 
Sam. You can tell him anything. 
Maybe he can help us. 

Wim: Well, I didn’t trust that 
Murdock so I have taken the stocks 
until forty-eight hours have passed, 
because I fear foul play. 





Sam: You can be sure I won’t tell. I 
don’t like the looks of that city 
slicker, either. 

Wim: The stocks are safe here. 
(Thumps his chest) I substituted 
blank papers for these. 

Pansy: We better clear out of here be- 
fore anyone finds us. (Turns down 
lamp and all go off stage) 

Murpock (Enters  stealthily, starts 
searching, turns toward audience): 
They would not be so foolish as to 
hide them in here. I will search the 
next room. The old lady said her 
signature was needed — Ha, ha, ha. 
I have signed many names to many 
other things. (He leaves and returns 
soon with envelope, a look of triumph 
on his face.) The fools! Right in the 
top drawer! The envelope is marked 
“Greasy Oil Stocks.” (Opens en- 
velope, takes out blank paper) 
FOILED AGAIN! 

CURTAIN 
. * » * 
ScENE 3 

Time: The next day. 

Serrina: The same. 

Ar Rise: CLARENCE, Marrua and 
CAROLINE are on stage. CAROLINE is 
arranging flowers in a vase. 

CAROLINE: What beautiful posies. 
And they came out of our own gar- 
den, too. Aren’t they lovely, Mother 
dear? 

Martna: Yes, Caroline, and to think 
these may be the last flowers we shall 
pick from our own little garden! 
(She begins to weep) 

CuarRENcE (Walks over to Marrna, 
puts a hand on her shoulder): Now, 
now, Mother, all will be well. That 
kind and unselfish gentleman, Mr. 
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Murdock, will let us keep our home. 
All we have to do is turn that 
worthless stock over to him. Oh, 
he is a fine man who has been 
greatly wronged! 

CaROLINE: I have always had such 
faith in William, but how he has 
misjudged Mr. Murdock. (A knock 
is heard and Marrua admits the 
smirking MuRDOCK.) 

Murpock: Good day, good day, and 
how is the happy little family this 
afternoon? (Does not wait for an 
an answer) I came today because I 
find I must leave town. Business, 
you know. I have the mortgage 
with me and if you will give me the 
stocks, it is yours. 

Marrua: But there are twenty-four 
hours left. William said we must 
wait! 

Murpock: Bah! That callow youth, 


what does he know of business? 
The deal must be made here and 
now! Or I shall withdraw my gen- 


erous offer. What say you, Jones? 
Is it give up the stock and a cozy 
home today, or keep the stock and a 
bed in the street tomorrow? 

CLARENCE: Martha, there is nothing 
else to do. Get the stock for Mr. 
Murdock. 

Marta: Yes, Pa, I can see waiting 
would gain us nothing. I'll get it 
at once. (As she leaves, MuRpDocK 
looks anxiously after her) 

CarotineE: Mr. Murdock, why do 
you want this worthless stock? 
You will gain nothing from it. 

Murpock: My dear, beautiful child, 
I want it for sentimental reasons. 
Some day, when I am old, I shall be 
able to take it out and look at it and 





remember that once I was able to 
save a home for some old people. 
Yes, and keep a roof over the head 
of their lovely daughter! I will then 
know that I have not lived in vain! 
(Strikes a sentimental pose) 

CAROLINE: Oh, what a beautiful senti- 
ment! 

MarrTua (Rushing in and crying): The 
envelope is gone! Someone has 
taken it! 

CLARENCE (Dazed): Taken it! Oh, no, 
Martha, there must be some mis- 
take! 

Marrua: No, Pa, I looked every- 
where. They are gone, gone! 
(Dramatically) 

CAROLINE: But, Mother dear, who 
would do such a rotten thing? 

Mourpock: The servants, perhaps? 
I thought that Sam had a shifty 
eye! 

CLARENCE: Sir, our hired man and our 
hired girl have been with us for 
years. I trust them completely. 
However, we will see what they 
have to say. (Calls off) Pansy! 
Pansy! 

Pansy (Offstage at first and then en- 
tering): Coming, Mr. Clarence, com- 
ing as fast as I can. (Sam enters 
with her.) Sam and I have just been 
having some coffee in the kitchen. 
(Looks around at the group) Is —is 
something wrong? 

CLARENCE: A most terrible thing has 
happened, Pansy. The stocks are 
gone! 

Pansy: The stocks, sir? What stocks, 
Mr. Clarence? 

CLARENCE: The only stocks we have 
— the oil stocks. 

Pansy: Oh, the oil stocks. They’ll 
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probably show up. I must be get- 
ting back to the kitchen. (Tries to 
edge out) 

Murpock: Stay, my crafty one; me 
thinks you know more about this 
than meets the eye! And you, 
(Turns to Sam) what do you know, 
my man? 

Sam: Me —? I don’t know anything. 
I don’t know a thing about those 
stocks. I wasn’t here when those 
stocks were taken last night, was I, 
Pansy? 

Pansy: Sam, you fool! 

Mourpock: Ah, ha! so you have a 
viper in your home, Jones. (Ad- 
vances toward Sam) What did you 
do with those stocks, Sam? Where 
are they now? 

CLARENCE: Sam, if you know where 
they are, speak up now before it is 
forever too late. 


Sam: I—I, please, Mr. Jones, don’t 
ask me. 

Pansy: Sam didn’t do it. 
took anything. 

MarrHa: Pansy, do you know who 
took the stocks? Are you shielding 
someone? Answer with the truth, 


Sam never 


Pansy. If those stocks are not re- 
covered, all will be lost. 

Pansy (Crying): I promised not to 
tell. I gave my word. 

CaROLINE: Pansy, dear, (Puts arm 
around Pansy’s shoulder) your loy- 
alty belongs to this family before 
all others. If you know, you must 
tell. 

Pansy: But I promised, Miss Caro- 
line, I promised him I wouldn’t tell 
and I can’t go back on a promise to 
Mr. William. 


Att THREE Joneses: William! (At 





this moment Wiiu1aM, who has been 
listening conspicuously at the door, 
enters.) 

Wiuuiam: Yes, William! Thanks for 
trying, Pansy, and you too, Sam. 
(Turns to CAROLINE) Caroline, you 
understand why I did it, don’t you? 
(CAROLINE just stares.) 

CLARENCE: Do I understand that you 
are the thief? You whom we have 
trusted and taken into the bosom 
of the family? (Strikes dramatic 
pose) 

Wiuiam: I did it, Mr. Jones, for the 
good of all. I don’t trust this Mur- 
dock. (Turns again to CAROLINE) 
Oh, Caroline, my sweet, tell me you 
believe me! 

CaROLINE (Strikes pose): Oh, William, 
how can you speak of trust when 
you have just betrayed us? How 
can you speak sweet words when 
you have just done such a foul deed? 

Murpocx: And where are the stocks 
now? What have you done with 
them? (Strikes a sentimental pose) 
Ah, it makes my heart bleed, to see 
such a trusting little family be- 
trayed. (TJ'urns again to WILLIAM) 
Where are they, I say? 

Wiuuram: I shall not tell until to- 
morrow. They are in a safe place. 

Caro.ineE: Here is your ring, William. 
You have broken a maiden’s tender 
heart. Go, and never darken this 
doorway again! 

Wim: I go, but someday you will 
understand; someday you will want 
me back. As for you, Murdock — 
you shall not have the stocks. 
(Exits) 

Mourpock: Foiled again! 

CURTAIN 
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ScENE 4 

Time: Later, the same day. 

SerrineG: The woods. 

At Rise: WILuIAM is pacing back and 
forth. Jimmy runs in followed by 
I.M. True. 

Jimmy: I brought him, Mr. William, 
just like you said to do. 

Wituiam: Thank heaven, Lawyer 
True, you have come at last! You 
find me in great trouble indeed. 

True: I left everything to come to 
you when Jimmy said I should 
come to this rendezvous with you 
here in the woods. William, my boy, 
what is this all about? 

Wiuiam: Do you remember the oil 
stocks which you bought for 
Clarence Jones? 

True: Yes, I know the ones you mean. 
In fact this very morning, just as 
Jimmy delivered your note to me, 


my stock broker was starting to tell 
me something about those “Greasy 


Oil Stocks.” I told him to talk to 
me later and I dashed out of my 
office to meet you here. What about 
the stock, William? 

Jimmy: We live on a ranch .. . my 
father has lots of stock . . . horses, 
cows, bulls, pigs... . 

Wiu1aM (Impatiently): We don’t want 
to hear about your cows and pigs. 
Jimmy: Yes, yes, I like animals. 
Witu1aM (70 True): Now, about those 
stocks. Murdock, the leach, wants 
to trade the mortgage on the Jones 
home for the stock, which he says 

is worthless. 

Jimmy: My mother says my father’s 
worthless. 

True: Did they give the stocks to 
Murdock? 





Witu1am: No — I stole them from the 
house; I have them here. (Pats 
chest) 

True: My boy, you could find your- 
self in grave trouble for doing that. 
However I see it was the only thing 
to do. But what did you want of 
me? 

} Wituram: Here. (Hands stock to TRUE) 
Take them. Find out for me if they 
have any value. There are only 
four hours left to save the Jones 
farm! Now hurry — go! 

True: I go. (Ezits) 

WituraM: Jimmy, run and find Miss 
Caroline. Tell her to come quickly 
to this spot in the woods. Tell her 
that it has something to do with her 
dear parents’ future. (Jimmy runs 
out. Wru1am paces back and forth 
three times. Murpock enters.) 

Murpock: So! This is where you have 
been hiding! I am asking you, for 
the last time — what have you done 
with those stocks? Answer me! 

Wiuram: I no longer have them. They 
are in a safe place, where you will 
never find them. 

Murpock: You lie, William. I will 
get that stock if I have to take it 
off your dead body! (Pulls out gun 
as CAROLINE enters running. WI- 
LIAM turns toward her with back 
turned toward Murpock) 

CaRro.iNne: William, William! 

Wiuuram: Go back, Caroline! Go 
back! (Murpock raises pistol and 
strikes WiLLIAM on head. WILLIAM 
falls to ground.) 

CarouiIne (Rushes to WiLu1AMm’s side 
and kneels beside him): Oh, William! 
my dearest love! What has he done 
to you? (Turns to Murpock) What 


have you done to him, Murdock? 
Murpock (Searches WILLIAM and finds 
nothing): FOILED AGAIN! 
CURTAIN 
* * * - 
Scene 5 

True: An hour later. 

Serrinea: The sawmill. 

At Rise: WILLIAM is gagged and tied 
to a chair. CAROLINE is tied to the 
sawmill, Murpock surveys them 
triumphantly. 

CaROLINE: Help! 
save me! 

Murpock: Your cries will avail you 
nothing, my proud beauty. Soon I 
will find out from your William the 
location of those stocks. Only he 
can save you now. (Goes over and 
removes gag from WILLIAM’s mouth) 

WiuraM: Release her, you villain! 

Murpock (Laughs): Not until I know 
where those stocks are. 

CaROLINE (In panic): Tell him Wil- 
liam, please tell him! 

Wiuiam: You win, Murdock. I gave 
the stocks to Lawyer True. 

Murpock: You lie! You didn’t have 
time to take the stocks to him. 

Wi.uiam: Nevertheless, Lawyer True 
has the stocks. Now release Caro- 
line from the saw! 

Murpock: Bah! I still do not believe 
you, William! 

CaROLINE: William always tells the 
truth — release us — you villain — 
Help! Help! 

Murpock (Ties handkerchief over 
Caro.ine’s mouth. He puts gag 
back in Wiiu1AmM’s mouth. Turns to 
audience): I am not called Murdock, 
the villain, for nothing! (Starts saw- 
mill and pushes CAROLINE toward it. 


Help! Someone 








Enter True, Jimmy, followed by 

CLARENCE and MARTHA) 

True: What is the meaning of this? 
(Catches Murpock off guard, holds 
him tightly. Murpock tries to get 
loose.) 

Murpock: Unhand me! Unhand me! 
(Jammy cuts Wiii1aAM loose. WuL- 
LIAM runs to turn off sawmill and 
untie CAROLINE. CLARENCE comes 
to TRuUE’s aid and knocks Murpock 
on head with pipe which is lying on 
floor. Murpocx falls to floor.) 

Marrna (Rushing to CAROLINE): Caro- 
line, my sweet baby, are you hurt? 
Oh, what you have suffered! Tell 
me what has happened! 

Caro.ine: Oh, it has been terrible! — 
just terrible! — too terrible to talk 
about! 

Martua: My poor, poor child. Time 
will erase this from your memory! 

WituiamM: Lawyer True, you are in- 
deed a true friend — if you had not 
come when you did, we would not 
be living this minute. Your timely 
arrival indeed saved us! But what 
news do you have for the Jones 
family? 


True: Good news indeed! Those 





“Greasy Oil Stocks’ are very val- 
uable. I can sell them for you at a 
tremendous profit. You will not 
have to worry about money for the 
rest of your lives! 

CAROLINE: William, oh, William! You 
are so smart! You knew better than 
all of us. Will you once again let 
me wear your ring upon my finger? 
(WitL1AM pulls ring out of pocket 
and kneels as he puts it on her finger.) 

CLARENCE: Forgive me, William, for 
having doubted you. You are in- 
deed a true blue friend. (Turns to 
True) And you, too, True, are a 
true friend. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 

Marna (70 audience): They saved 
our home! 

Caro.ine: And now we will be rich — 
oh, William, you are so clever! 

Wim: I, too have some of those 
“Greasy Oil Stocks.’”” When I sell 
them, I will have a tidy sum. We 
can be rich together, my dear, sweet 
Caroline. 

Carouine: Oh, William! (All step 
forward and sing “Home Sweet 

Home” as curtain falls.) 
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The Lincoln Coat 


by Thelma W. Sealock 


Characters 

CYNTHIA Roserts, the teacher, about 25 

Jory ABRAMS, a litile Jewish boy, small 
and intelligent 

Apre ABRAMS, Joey’s slightly smaller 
brother 

NELLIE ABRAMS, Joey’s sister of Junior 
High age 

SaraH ABRAMS, Joey’s sister of High 
School age 

Mr. ABRAMS 

Mrs. ABRAMS, bright but timid and self- 
effacing 

Atex ABRAMS, the youngest member of 
the family 

OrHER ScHOOL CHILDREN 


ScENE | 

Time: Late in January. 

Serrine: A schoolroom on the lower 
East Side of New York City. 

Art Rise: The children are sianding 
singing “America.”” Jony is in the 
front row. He sings lustily till he 
reaches ‘‘Land where my fathers died,” 
when he gradually stops. Miss Ros- 
ERTS notices and nods as she beats 
time for the singing. Immediately on 
the completion of the singing, he 
raises his hand. 

Miss Roperts: What is it Joey? 

Jory: Could I stay and clean the 
’rasers for you? 


*Because of the popularity of this play, it is 
reprinted here from the January, 1945, issue. 


Miss R. (Smiling at him): Yes, Joey, 
you may if you wish. The others 
will please file to the cloak room. 
(The children file out. Miss Roperts 
follows and is heard directing them. 
Jory still sits staring unseeingly at 
the board.) 

Miss R. (Entering again): Well, it gets 
dark early these days, doesn’t it? 


Jory (Abruptly): Miss Roberts, the 


song says “Land where my fathers 
died,” but my father — he’s — 

Miss R.: Oh, you didn’t understand 
the song? ‘Land where my fathers 
died” means that this is the country 
where our grandfathers and great 
grandfathers fought for their liberty 
and won — but some of them died 
winning it. 


Jory: But “grandfathers,” you say? 


My grandfather died in Russia many 
years ago. I know, my Papa tells 
me. I don’t think I ought to sing it. 
(Looks at Miss Roperts earnestly, 
twisting about uncomfortably) 

Miss R.: Oh, but Joey, don’t you un- 
derstand — (Pauses a moment as she 
considers how best to explain it) the 
song doesn’t mean America alone. 
Your father’s and mother’s fathers 
and grandfathers fought for liberty 
in Russia. Your father knows much 
more about that history than I do. 
Don’t you see — (Reaches over and 
takes his hand into hers) wherever 








people have fought and been wounded 
and died for freedom and liberty — 
“America” is their song, too, Joey! 

Jory (His face lighting): Oh, yes’m. 
Then — I have the right to sing it, 
too. 

Miss R.: Yes, indeed, more right than 
some of us who have lived here 
longer. 

Jory (Joyfully): My — I’m glad! (He 
collects the erasers and exits.) 

Miss R. (Watching him): If more of 
them only cared! (Goes to her desk. 
Jory returns. He wipes the black- 
board, humming “America” as he 
works.) 

Jory: Miss Roberts, do you think I 
could ever be a doctor — like the 
Dispensary-man? 

Miss R, (Heartily): Oh, I’m sure you 
could, Joey. Wouldn’t it be fine to 
help sick people get well again! 

Jory- Yes’m — maybe I could make 
them grow up and not sell old clothes. 

Miss R.: What do you mean, Joey? 

Jory: You know — be good Americans 
and learn! Sell buildings and know 
how to do plumbing and papering. 

Miss R. (Smiling a bit behind her 
hand): Oh, I see, Joey, you want to 
go into other kinds of work. 

Jory: Yes’m. My Papa wanted to do 
that only you had to have lots an’ 
lots of money in Russia, and so he 
just reads by himself. 

Miss R.: Well, I think it’s wonderful 
that he reads and studies when he 
couldn’t go to school as he wanted to. 

Jory (Pausing and turning dramati- 
cally): I bet —I bet one of the big 
pink candy rings in Papa’s store — I 
bet you can’t guess what I’ve done! 

Miss R. (In deep thought): Now let me 


see. I mustn’t lose this. It might be 
a party? No. It wouldn’t be a new 
sweater? And your shoes are just 
newly mended. (Jory is delightedly 
watching and shaking his head at each 
suggestion. Muss R. pretends to have 
suddenly come on the exact thing!) Oh, 
I know! You’ve been reading ahead 
in history! 

Jory (Gleefully, showing intense excite- 
ment): No sir! I— I learned all my 
Lincoln part for the program on the 
twelfth! 

Miss R. (Great surprise): You did! 
Well, for pity’s sake! It does no 
good to give you the biggest part — 
you go ahead and do it all long ahead 
of time! 

Jory: Oh but, Teacher, it’s such a 
grand part! Grand! I can —I can 
say it all while I sleep — I bet I can! 

Miss R. (Laughing): I don’t doubt it 
but I’m not going to bet any more 
today. It reminds me, though (She 
puts her papers aside), I have one of 
your costumes. Would you get it? 
It’s in the cloak room — that flat 
box on the end shelf. 

Jory (Rushing to the door): Sure, I will. 
(He is back in an instant with a suit 
box which he places on the desk top.) 

Miss R.: It’s the coat to the costume a 
boy in Miss Jenning’s room wore last 
year. (She is untying bor and get- 
ting out a long-tailed black coat — 
which will be very long on Jory) I 
thought it would be all right if it 
just isn’t too terribly big. (Jory 
strips off his worn old sweater) Of 
course, I can take it up some. (She 
slips it on him. It is big, standing out 
from his shoulders, especially long — 

the tails hang on the floor.) 
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Jory (Looking back and down at it 











admiringly): My! It’s a grand coat 
and so heavy! (He lifts his shoulders 
as if testing it.) Teacher — (Touch- 
ing her sleeve lovingly) I can say all 
of it! I don’t even read the part he 
said at the battlefield! 

Miss R.: Oh, Joey, you mean you 
know his Gettysburg Address, too? 

Jory (Modestly): Yes’m. I think when 
such a poor man was so honest that 
he got to be President and said grand 
things about the poor, dead men and 
what they’d done, they ought to be 
learned! 

Miss R. (Arranging coat and trying to 
pin it more nearly in a fit for small 
Jory): That’s wonderful, Joey. I 
wish all the boys and girls would re- 
member about his honesty and 
greatness — 

Jory (Reminiscently): Remember, too, 
how he walked so far, after he was 
tired, to give the woman her pennies. 

Miss R.: Yes, Joey, always be honest 
as you can be — an upright man and 
a good citizen. 

Joey: Yes’m. 

Miss R.: My goodness, Joey! I didn’t 
realize you were so little! I’ll have 
to take this up a great deal in order 
to make it so you can keep it on. 
(She squeezes him impulsively) For a 
ten-year-old you’re small size but 
you’re such a good student I’d love 
having you in my room if you were 
fifteen! (She laughs, Jory hangs his 
head.) Why, Joey, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Jory: Nothin’ only I have to go. I 
have to go home, Teacher. I feel 


Miss R. (Alarmed): Oh, Joey, is your 
throat sore? 

Jory (Turning away tn taking the coat 
off): No’m, it -— it just hurts. 

Miss R.: Well, you just wait a minute. 
I’m going to walk home with you. 
I have to take the Third Avenue El, 
anyway. 

Jory (Protestingly, obviously trying to 
get away from her): But — but I have 
to hurry! 

Miss R. (Distressed): Oh, Joey, why 
did you stay then? You didn’t need 
to help! (Hurries to cloak room and 
returns with her coat and hat and a 
ragged cap and mackinaw of Jory’s.) 
Hurry then — but I’m going, too. 
(She bundles the costume coat hastily 
into the box. Jory watches wistfully.) 

Jory: Teacher, could I carry it — the 
Lincoln coat? 

Miss R. (Seems about to protest but sees 
his eagerness and consents): All right, 
but it’s awfully heavy. (They go off 
as the curtain falls.) 

x* * * 
ScENE 2 

Tre: Noon, three days later. 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Ruse: Children are heard outside the 
room, marching, then calling and 
whistling back and forth. Muss 
Roserts ts sitting at her desk. She 
looks worried and runs her hand over 
her forehead — somewhat absent- 
mindedly. 

Miss Roserts: Oh, dear, I wonder 
what could be the matter. It’s three 
days! (Astin, Jony’s brother, edges in 
at the hall door. Miss RoBerts turns 
and sees him eyeing her.) Hello. 


bad — here. (He places his hand at Axte (Turns his cap nervously. Looks 
his throat.) 
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toward her and away): Joey’s sick! 


Miss R.: Oh, is he? Are you Joey’s 
brother? I’ve just wondered and 
wondered about him. 

Aste: Yes’m, he’s sick. 

Miss R.: Does he have a cold? He 
spoke about his throat hurting him. 

Axsre (Eagerly): No’m. It’s no cold 
Joey’s got! 

Miss R. (Anziously): Did your father 
and mother have a doctor see him? 
Asie (Importantly): Yes’m. I ran to 
the dispensary the first morning. 
The lady said, “Doc’s not here.” I 
waited and I missed school. (T'ri- 

umphantly) But I got him! 

Miss R. (Impatiently): Oh, do tell me 
what he said! 

Asie: He says Joey’s not so strong, 
(Miss R. nods) but because he 
talked crazy all night, he says it’s 
much more worser’n a cold. 

Miss R.: You say he talked “crazy.” 
What did he say? 

Asie (Shifts uneasily): Oh, only some of 
the time could I tell what he was 
saying. 

Miss R.: You mean, he didn’t talk the 
way he did when he was awake? 

Asie: No’m, he said speeches and told 
me he walked through the snow to 
give you pennies! 

Miss R.: Oh, he had the Lincoln pro- 
gram on his mind — but surely he 
wasn’t worried about it. 

Aste (Shifting about again): Please — 
I’m — Papa comes to see you. 

Miss R.: Oh, he’s coming this noon? 

Asre: Yes’m (A discreet knock sounds 
at the door) That’s Papa now! (He 
rushes to the hall door and opens it to 
disclose PapA ABRAMS, a small man, 
shabby but neat, who bows with real 
couriesy. ) 


Mr. Aprams: This is Joey’s teacher? 
(To Astr) 

Miss R. (Cordially): Yes! Come in, 
Mr. Abrams. I’m so anxious to talk 
with you. Abie has been telling me— 
(Pulls a chair out toward him) 

Mr. A. (Pulls Aptnr’s ear affectionately): 
Many things, eh? 

Miss R.: Do tell me, Mr. Abrams, how 
is Joey? Is he very ill? And just 
what is wrong? 

Mr. A. (Sits down, puts hat on floor, 
with a book in it. Sighs deeply.) : Joey, 
that boy! He is very sick. The man 
from the —the— (ABIE supplies 
‘dispensary’) says it is bad — bad, 
I think Joey thinks too much of 
something —I don’t know what. 
He talks of speeches and makes 
them. Oh, he says such grand words, 
Miss Roberts, (Looks at her and sighs) 
grand — 

Miss R.: Do you think he is worried 
about school? Maybe I shouldn’t 
have asked him to take the biggest 
part in our Lincoln program. 

Mr. A.: No, Miss Roberts, it is not 
your mistake. I am sure of it. It is 
a worry — 

Miss R.: What are the things he says, 
Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. A.: Oh, he tells about Mr. Lincoln 
and then he says he is the most 
honest of all. Then he cries to his 
Papa — to me — to be honest. Only 
the honest man, he says, is great and 
then he begins the speeches again. 
Mostly he says — “‘we cannot for- 
get what they did here,’’ and then he 
cries and cries. (Mr. A. is becoming 
more worked up as he speaks. He 
wipes his eyes.) 

Miss R.: That’s what he learned — 





part of what he learned, I mean. 
Our program is February twelfth, 
you know, and we were planning to 
show parts of Lincoln’s life. Joey 
was to be President! 

Mr. A.: Oh that Joey, how happy he 
was! His Mama says— oh Abie, 
Mama says to run straight home! 
(ABI starts out) We do our best. It 
is not like Russia. I want them all 
to have school — and seven — some- 
times it is hard to feed from the 
store. It is but a small store. 

Miss R.: Mr. Abrams, I think it’s 
wonderful that you are so interested 
in having your children go to school. 
So many parents seem only to want 
to put their children in the factories 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. (Sadly): No, Miss Roberts. I 
see plenty where I live. My boys 
and girls have a chance. My Sarah 
is already in the higher school, Nellie 
will go there soon. Then Joey and 
Abie and Alex — they shall all go. 

Miss R.: That’s certainly fine. Joey is 
so bright and quick — although he’s 
so small! 

Mr. A. (Confidentially): Miss Roberts, 
I need to say something. It is only 
that Joey loves you that I can say it. 
When Mama and the children come 
to me here I did a wrong. 

Miss R.: Why, what do you mean 
Mr. Abrams? Have you been un- 
happy? 

Mr. A. (The inherent fineness of a truly 
fine Jewish parent comes out): Miss 
Roberts, it is what we hope for al- 
ways — but I do not know. Maybe 
these people will not like a Jewish 
man to have a store. So—I make 


Abie have a chance! Fourteen is 
the age for a boy or girl to go to work. 
I tell the man that my children — 
each is two years younger. (His 
emotion is great here. One should feel 
that he has to think in order not to 
have his words and word-order con- 
fused.) 


Miss R.: Why, you mean Joey is 


twelve instead of ten? 


Mr. A.: Yes, Miss Roberts. His own 


Papa tells a lie that he shall learn 
two years more! 


Miss R. (Looking at him with increasing 


admiration): Oh, Mr. Abrams, that 
was wonderful of you! Of course, it 
wasn’t strictly right — (With a little 
smile to soften her words) because you 
know the schools — and everything 
— would be dreadfully mixed up if 
everyone gave his children’s ages 
wrong. But I understand your rea- 
sons—and your feelings, and J 
don’t think you were wrong. You 
were just very kind to your children! 


Mr. A. (Brightening): Is it — if Joey’s 


teacher can think it is not all bad 
then I maybe — (He bows his head 
and sighs) Joey makes such speeches 
all the nights. I am worried more 
and more. It hurts me. 


Miss R.: Oh, but Mr. Abrams, you did 


a beautiful thing for your children, 
when they were young and helpless. 
You must love them all very greatly. 
Joey speaks so lovingly of you and 
of his mother. 


Mr. A. (More happily): | am mos’ 


happy to tell you. I had to know 
what you would feel. (Frown grows 
on his forehead) If — if Joey is well 
again. He reads — we talk together. 


sure Sarah and Nellie and Joey and Muss R.: Might I come around this 
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evening after school to see him? 

Mr. A. (Bowing and smiling): Yes — 
yes, Joey’s teacher — he would be 
made happy seeing you. (He rises 
to go.) 

Miss R.: Then I'll come right after 
three-thirty. 

Mr. A. (Discovers book he has put in 
his hat. Is disturbed and drops it. 
They both reach for it and bump 
heads): Oh, Miss—is terrible — 
Joey’s teacher — 

Miss R. (Laughing): Oh, that’s noth- 
ing, Mr. Abrams — nothing! 

Mr. A.: This— it is your book. Joey 
says it is yours. 

Miss R.: Yes, it’s the one from which 
he learned his part. He told me he 
had it all learned. 

Mr. A.: Yes’m and he says — “Tell 
her a note — ”’ he says. 

Miss R.: He sent me a note? How 
nice! 

Mr. A. (As he backs toward the hall 
door): You will come this day — 
and the bump — 

Miss R.: Yes, indeed, and I’m so glad 
you came, Mr. Abrams. So glad! 
Goodbye. 

Mr. A.: Goodbye, Miss. (Miss R. leafs 
through the book and soon finds the 
note. She reads it aloud.) 

Miss R.: ‘‘Dear Teacher: Please have 
some other boy wear the Lincoln 
Coat. I will not be the President. It 
hurts me. It hurts my Papa, too. 
With love, Joey Abrams.” Now 
Sherlock, go to work! (She studies 
the note. A bell rings outside.) Oh 
yes, the playground and cafeteria 
must be supervised! But Joey — I 
will find what is wrong. I will. I 
must! (She exits as curtain falls.) 


ScENE 3 

True: Later, the same day. 

Serrine: The Abrams’ living room. 

At Rise: Jory lies on a couch at left, 
carefully covered. He is asleep. The 
youngest Abrams child slides in and 
out, an all-day sucker in hand. 
Mama ABRAMS comes from the kit- 
chen to see if Joey is covered. Papa 
ABRAMS comes in from the store. 

Mr. A. (Jn a low voice): You think he is 
better, Mama? 

Mrs. A.: Oh, Papa — seems he don’t 
want to get well! (She wipes her 
eyes on her apron. He pats her 
shoulder and takes her hand in his.) 

Mr. A.: Now Katrinza, no worryings 
help it. The man, you know, comes 
to see Joey — he says no worryings! 

Mrs. A. (Sighs): Well, maybe teacher 
makes him more happy — when she 
comes. 

Mr. A. (Brightening): I think so, 
Mame. She isa fine, grand lady and, 
she likes our Joey. He’s good boy, 
she says. (SARAH and NELLIE burst 
in, ABIE following Close behind.) 

Mrs. A.: Sh — sh — Don’t wake — 
Joey — (A bell rings faintly in the 
distance. Mr. A. hurries back to the 
store. The girls put their wraps and 
books away and fix their hair before a 
small wall mirror.) Abie — come — 
necks are washed! Teacher comes, 
remember! (Asie looks disgusted 
but accompanies her to the kitchen. 
The girls whisper a litile. Jony is 
awakening. Mr. ABRAMS’ voice 18 
heard from the store.) 

Mr. A.: Yes’m — yes’m — Miss Rob- 
erts — we are very proud — but the 
bump! 

Miss R.: I’m so glad to come, Mr. 
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Abrams, please forget about the little 
bump. Do you think Joey is better? 
Mr. A.: Well, the man he says he is not 
so hot — but he is not right. He 
worries! Still he worries! (SARAH 
and NELLIE exit quietly. Mrs. A. 
and ABIE come from the kitchen. 
SarRaw and NELLIE then softly follow 
them back in.) Mama, I want you to 
meet Joey’s teacher — Miss Roberts. 

Mrs. A. (Shyly): I am happy to be 
acquainted with you, Miss. 

Miss R. (Cordially): I’m so glad to 
meet you, Mrs. Abrams. Joey’s 
family are my special friends because 
I think so much of him. (Jory hears 
but pretends to be sleeping.) 

Mrs. A.: An’ you know Abie? 
Sarah and Nellie? 

Miss R.: Yes, I’ve met Abie before, 
and I’m glad to know Sarah and 
Nellie. Sarah is in high school and 
Nellie will be next year, is that right? 
(The two girls are pleased and em- 
barrassed.) 

Mr. and Mrs. A. (Proudly): Yes’m — 
the high school that’s where Sarah 
goes to school. 

Miss R.: Mr. Abrams, I have an idea. 
I think I’ve found out what is worry- 
ing Joey — (Jory stirs and hides his 
face in the blanket) I want to know 
if you’ll let me talk to him alone. 

Mr. A.: Oh yes’m — but is it — some- 
thing at the school? 

Miss R.: Oh, no, Mr. Abrams. Joey 
has been perfect in every way at 
school. You remember you told me 
something worried him. I think I 
know what it is—and I know 
what to do. 

Mrs. A. (Eyes brimming): Oh Miss — 

do it — do it! 


An’ 
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Mr. A.: Yes’m, I will want Sarah and 
Nellie in the store. Abie — Mama 
needs you. 

Mrs. A. (Wiping her eyes): Then a 
cup of tea — perhaps? (She indicates 
a samovar) 

Miss BR: Yes, indeed. (She pats Mrs. 
A.’s arm) And everything will be all 
right. (They all leave, ABIE re- 
luctanily, SaRaAH and NELLIE slowly 
because of taking in details of 
TEACHER’s dress and hat. Miss R. 
seats herself in a rocking chair near 
the couch. All is very quiet. Miss R. 
hums “America.” Jory stirs and 
finally uncovers his face.) 

Miss R.: Why hello, Joey! Aren’t you 
glad to see me? 

Jory (Painfully): Yes’m — but you — 
you oughtn’t to have come. 

Miss R.: But why not, Joey? You’ve 
been sick and I wanted to see you, 
so I came. 

Jory (More painfully): Yes’m. 

Miss R.: Besides, I didn’t understand 
your note and I thought you could 
explain it better than anyone else. 

Jory: I can’t be Lincoln — and wear 
the big Lincoln Coat. 

Miss R.: I know you can’t, Joey, if 
you’re going to be sick, but you’re 
going to get well and then you can 
take your part. 

Jory: But it’s — it’s not right. 
twists and turns miserably.) 
Miss R.: For you to take the part, you 
mean? (She reaches over and takes 

his hand in hers.) 

Jory: It’s — he was so honest — an’ — 
an’ oh, teacher, I’m not! (He bursts 
into sobs. She comforts him, patting 
his shoulders.) 

Miss R.: Oh, Joey — the idea! You’re 


(He 








as honest as daylight! With such a 
fine father you couldn’t be other- 
wise. (JoEY squirms again.) Joey, 
do you know he told me today about 
a wonderful thing he did for Sarah 
and Nellie and Abie and you. Just 
think — when he didn’t know but 
what he’d starve, he did something 
so big and so fine that it could hurt 
no one —only help you children! 
He made sure that you and your 
brother and sisters would be edu- 
cated so that you need not work be- 
yond your strength all your lives! 
Jory (Incredulously): Teacher, you 
mean — my Papa is honest! 

Miss R. (Near to tears): Oh, Joey, he’s 
more than honest. He is a truly 
great and big-hearted man in every 
way! 

Jory (Joy coming into his thin face): 
Then I am not a bad boy! 

Miss R. (Hugging him): Joey, you 





couldn’t be bad if you tried! 


Jory: But then — (His face falls) — 


you have a boy for President. 


Miss R.: No, Joey. You’ve got to be 


President. I’m positive that coat 
will never fit any one but you! 


Jory: Oh, teacher, then I say the 


wonderful words! 


Miss R.: And, Joey, if you should gain 


a pound or two it won’t hurt — 
though I’ll never be able to let the 


coat out now it’s sewed up! (Jory 
giggles happily. Mr. A. sticks his 
head in from the store. Mrs. A. 


sticks her head in from the kitchen. 
They stare at Jony. He sees them.) 


Jory (He gets to his knees on the couch): 


Oh Papa — Mama — (They run into 
him) I shall make the wonderful 
speech in that big coat with the 
tails — the President’s—the Lincoln 
Coat! 

THE END 
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The Gross Princess 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
EDWARD 
CATHERINE 
KING 
QUEEN 
PRINCcEss ANNABELLE 
NURSE 
PAGE 
MasTER KNOWITALL 
Mrs. WoRDSWORDS 
Miss SPELL 


royal teachers 


SetTine: Bedroom of the PRINCESS 
ANNABELLE. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. Epwarp 
and CATHERINE enter from the left. 
EDWARD (Motioning toward games and 
toys): There, Catherine, what did I 
tell you? Did you ever see such a 
room? It has more toys than a toy 

shop. 

CATHERINE: Yes, yes, it really does. 
(Examining dolls) Look at the dolls! 
Big ones and little ones. Dozens and 
dozens of dolls. 

Epwarp: And every kind of game. 
Puzzles and paints and skates and 
sleds. 

CATHERINE (Darting to bookcase): And 
best of all— books. Oh Edward, 
just see how many books the Princess 
Annabelle has. 

Epwarp (Picking up a book and leafing 
through it): Here’s a good one. It’s 


full of pirates and fights and buried 
treasure. 
CATHERINE 


(Wistfully): So 


many 





books. If I borrowed one till to- 
morrow, do you think the Princess 
would mind? 

Epwarp: How would we get it back? 
We’re supposed to be in the kitchen 
delivering vegetables, not wander- 
ing around the palace. If the cook 
found out where we were, she’d. . . 
she’d skin us We’d better get out of 
here. (Noise offstage) 

CATHERINE: It’s too late. Somebody’s 
coming now. 

Epwarp: Well, don’t just stand there. 
Do something. If we’re caught, we 
may be thrown into the dungeon. 

CATHERINE: Into the dungeon ! 

Epwarkp: Why not? That’s what dun- 
geons are for. Quick! Crawl under 
the bed. No one will see us there. 
(They hide wnder bed. Enter Prin- 
cEss ANNABELLE with NurRsE, who 
carries a tray.) 

ANNABELLE: I tell you I don’t want it. 
I won’t eat and you can’t make me! 

Nurse: Princess Annabelle! What’s 
the matter with you? You never 
used to talk so to your poor old 
nurse. A sweet baby you were, 
always polite and good. 

ANNABELLE: |’m sorry, Nurse. 

Nourse: You’ve hardly tasted your 
nice luncheon. 

ANNABELLE: I’m not hungry. 

Nurse: I’ll leave the tray on the table. 
Maybe you'll want something later. 
Let me brush your hair. It’s almost 
time for your arithmetic lesson. 








ANNABELLE: I don’t want to do 
arithmetic. I’m tired. 

Nurse: Now, now, don’t be silly. You 
always have your arithmetic lesson 
after lunch. A fine princess you’d 
turn out to be if you didn’t learn how 
to add and subtract. (Enter Pace) 

Pace: Master Knowitall. (He bows and 
exits. MASTER KNOWITALL enters.) 

Nourse: Here’s your teacher, Princess 
Annabelle. Where’s your silver 
pencil and your notebook with the 
golden cover? 

ANNABELLE: Out the window, I sup- 
pose. ‘That’s where I threw them 
yesterday. 

Nourse: Just for that you can use a 
plain pencil and a paper tablet. 
(Hands her paper and pencil) 

ANNABELLE (Folding her arms): I 
don’t want to write. I don’t feel 
like doing numbers. 

Nourse: None of that. Do what your 
teacher says. (Ezits) 

Master Knowi!Ta.: Good afternoon, 
Princess Annabelle. Open your 
book to page two. 

ANNABELLE: Page two! Haven’t we 
finished with page two yet? 

Master KnowiTatt: How can we 
finish with it? You don’t know it. 
Begin with the first problem. If 
Prince Henry has one diamond ring, 
and his mother gives him another 
diamond ring, how many rings does 
he have? 

ANNABELLE: Who’s Prince Henry? 

Master KNowiTaLt: What does it 
matter who he is? It’s the arith- 
metic part that’s important. If 
Prince Henry has one diamond ring, 
and his mother gives him another, 

how many rings would Prince Henry 





have? 

ANNABELLE: How do I know? I never 
heard of him. 

Master KNowiTaL.t (Tapping book 
with pencil): Answer the question, 
please. Answer the question. 

ANNABELLE: Very well. Twenty. 

Master KNowITALL: Twenty! 

ANNABELLE: J have twenty diamond 
rings. Why shouldn’t Prince Henry 
have twenty diamond rings? 

Master kKwnowiTaLtt: The book 
doesn’t ask how manv he should 
have. What’s one and one? 

ANNABELLE (Yawning): Three. 

Master KNowirTa.t: Three! 

ANNABELLE: Yes, three. 

MastTER KNOWITALL: One and one are 
two. 

ANNABELLE: I say one and one are 
three, and I’m the princess. I com- 
mand one and one to be three! 
(Enter Kine and QuEEN) 

Kina: What’s this? What’s this? You 
can’t command one and one to be 
three. 

QurEN: One and one are two Anna- 
belle dear. They’ve always been two, 

Kine: Master Knowitall, I thought 
you were the best teacher in the 
country. 

Master KNOWITALL: 
majesty. 

Kina: Then why does the Princess say 
that one and one are three? Every- 
one knows it isn’t true. 

Master KnowitTati: Everyone but 
the Princess. She knows nothing. 

QvuEEN: Nothing! 

MasTErR KNowITALL: Nothing. (Open- 
ing small black book) On Monday, 
her mark was zero. Tuesday, zero. 

Wednesday, zero. Thurs. . . 


I am, your 
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QUEEN: Stop! Stop! 





er Kina: Master Knowitall, we will speak 
to our daughter. You may return 

ok tomorrow. 

n, MasTeR KNOWITALL: Yes, your ma- 


jesty. (Ezits) 
Kine: Annabelle! This is dreadful. 
A princess who doesn’t know arith- 
nd metic. 
ry ANNABELLE (Stamping her foot): I 


don’t care. 
ok QuEEN: That’s not true, Annabelle. 
ld Of course you care. (Enter Pace) 


Pace: The riding master is ready to 
give the Princess her riding lesson, 
may it please your majesties. 

Kine: Very well. Run along, Anna- 


re belle. (Pace ezits.) 

ANNABELLE: Yes, Father. (Exits 
ure right) 
m- Queen: If Annabelle is so poor in 
ee! arithmetic, can she be learning her 


other lessons? 

‘ou § Kine: We'll soon find out. Ifo, Page! 
be (Enter Page) 

Pace: Yes, your majesty? 

Kine: Call the royal teachers. 

vo. | Pace: Yes, your majesty. (Calling) 





tht Ho, the royal teachers! (Enter Miss 
the Spe.Lt and Mrs. Worpsworps) 

Krinc: Miss Spell, you teach the Prin- 
ur cess Annabelle her spelling, do you 

not? 
say § Miss Spewv: I try, your majesty. 
ry- {| Kine: What are her marks? 

Miss SPELL (Opening small black book) : 
put Monday, zero. Tuesday, zero. 
: Wednesday, zero. Thursday... 

QUEEN: Stop! Stop! Let the reading 
en- teacher speak. 
ay, § Mrs. Worpsworps: I have had no 





lessons with Princess Annabelle this 
week, your majesty. 


ro. 






Kina: No lessons? And how is that? 

Mrs. Worpsworps: Monday, the 
Princess threw a tea cup at me. 
Tuesday, the Princess threw a pin 
cushion and a bedroom slipper. 
Wednesday... 

QUEEN: Stop! Stop! 
more. 

Kina: Page, you may show the royal 
teachers to their rooms. Tell the 
royal moneykeeper to give each one 


I can bear no 


an extra piece of gold. They’ve 
earned it. 
Pace: Yes, your majesty. (Teachers 


exit, followed by Pace) 

QUEEN (Weeping): What are we to do? 
What can be the matter with dear 
Annabelle? 

Kina (Pacing the floor): Zero, zero, 
zero. Such a report! The child 
knows nothing. 

Queen: And why is she so cross and 
bad-tempered? Whoever heard of a 
rude princess? 

Kina: It’s a disgrace. A terrible dis- 
grace. I tell you, my dear, I would 
give a bag of gold — yes, a bag of 
gold — to know what’s wrong with 
our daughter. (Enter Pace) 

Pace: May it please your majesties, 
it is time for the royal bridge game. 
Queen Hildegarde and King Archi- 
bald are waiting in the throne room. 

Kine: Very well. (Ezits left with 
QueEN. Epwarp and CATHERINE 
crawl out from under the bed.) 

CATHERINE: Goodness! Isn’t Princess 
Annabelle cross! I wonder if all 
princesses act that way. 

Epwarp (Very grandly): I command 
one and one to be three! I wish J 
could do that. 

CATHERINE: It would make school 





easy, wouldn’t it? Though it doesn’t 
seem to work so well for the Prin- 
cess. Zero, zero, zero. Our mother 
wouldn’t like those marks. 

Epwarp: Neither did hers. 

CATHERINE: The King is willing to 
give a bag of gold to the one who 
finds out what’s wrong with the 
Princess. (Slowly) A bag of gold. 
Edward, if we could win the bag of 
gold, think what we could do for 
mother. She works so hard. 

Epwarp: How can we tell what’s 
wrong with the Princess? I don’t 
know anything about princesses. 

CATHERINE: She’s just a girl. Mother 
says that when children are cross, 
there’s always a reason. Maybe 
Princess Annabelle needs more ex- 
ercise. Babies fret and cry when 
they don’t get enough fresh air. 

Epwarp: She’s no baby. Besides, 
look at the balls and sleds and other 
games. And she just went for a 
riding lesson. 

CATHERINE: That’s true. (Walks 
toward table) Here’s her lunch. 
Vegetable soup, whole wheat bread, 
salad, milk, fresh fruit. There’s 
certainly nothing wrong with her 
food. 

Epwarp: She didn’t eat it. 

CATHERINE: I wonder why she didn’t? 
Everything looks so good. 

Epwarp (Eating slice of bread): It 
tastes good, too. (Princess ANNA- 
BELLE enters right.) 

ANNABELLE: How dare you eat my 
lunch! Who are you, you .. 
nibblers! 

CATHERINE: I’m Catherine. 

Epwarp: I’m Edward. 

CATHERINE: We sell vegetables to the 


cook, and we just happened to be 
passing, and Oh, Princess 
Annabelle, you have so many lovely 
things. 

ANNABELLE (Proudly): Of course. 

CATHERINE: I like the books best. 
Please read us one. 

ANNABELLE: No. I don’t want to. 

Epwarp: I didn’t think you could 
read. 

ANNABELLE: I’m an excellent reader. 
No one can read better than I. 

Epwarp: Then let’s hear this pirate 
story. (Hands book to ANNABELLE) 
I like something exciting. 

ANNABELLE: Very well. (Opening 
book) It’s called The Pirate’s T... 
Tree . . . The Pirate’s Tree Stump. 

Epwarp: The Pirate’s Tree Stump! 
What a funny name. 

CATHERINE (Peering over ANNABELLE’S 
shoulder): No, no. It’s The Pirate’s 
Treasure. 

ANNABELLE (Closing book): I don’t feel 
like reading. 

Epwarp: Humph! 

CATHERINE: How about a game? 

Epwarp: All right. (Getting ball and 
bat) Catherine, you pitch and I'll 
catch. As long as you own the ball, 
Princess, you can be first batter. 

ANNABELLE: Of course. 

CATHERINE: Ready? 
ANNABELLE misses) 

Epwarp: Strike one. 

ANNABELLE: It wasn’t a strike. Cath- 
erine didn’t throw properly. 

Epwarp: You mean you didn’t hit 
properly. 

ANNABELLE: I always hit properly. 
I’m a good hitter. 

Epwarp: With your fists, maybe, but 
not with a bat. 


(She throws. 
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ANNABELLE: How dare you say I 
can’t bat! 

Epwarp: Because you can’t. 
can’t read either. 
stump! 

ANNABELLE: You rude, disagreeable 
boy. Dll have my daddy throw you 
into the dungeon. 

CATHERINE: Indeed you will not! 

ANNABELLE: And who will stop me? 
(Enter KinG and QUEEN left) 

Kine: What’s all this fuss and shout- 
ing? 

ANNABELLE (Pointing to Epwarp): 
Have this boy thrown into the 
dungeon! 

Kine: Have you forgotten, Annabelle? 
You know that’s where the cook 
keeps the potatoes and turnips. 
There’s no room for anything more. 

QurEN: My dear boy, why do you 
want to go to the dungeon? It’s 
damp and quite uncomfortable. 

ANNABELLE: It’s good enough for him. 
Daddy, he said that I can’t bat. 
(Stamping her foot) He’s a per- 
fectly horrid boy, and I don’t like 
him. 

QuEEN: Annabelle! 
so rude? 

Kine: What’s the matter with you, 
Annabelle? 

CaTHERINE: I think I know, your 
majesty. 

Queen: You do? Can you tell us why 
the Princess is so cross? 

Kine: And why she doesn’t learn her 
lessons? 

CaTHERINE: Yes, I think I can. My 
cousin, Oliver Donald, used to be- 
have just like the Princess. 

Epwarp: Oliver Donald! You’re 
right, Catherine. I remember. He 


You 
The pirate’s tree 


How can you be 
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was always shouting and stamping 
his foot and getting bad marks in 
school until we found out. 

QuEEN: Found out what? Was he ill? 

Epwarp: Not Oliver Donald. 

CATHERINE: He didn’t get enough 
sleep. 

QuEEN: What? 

Kina: The Princess is sent to bed early 


every night. 
Epwarp: Oliver Donald was sent and 
put. 


CATHERINE: He only pretended to 
sleep, your majesty. As soon as 
Mother went out of the room, Oliver 
Donald hopped out of the bed. 

Kyne: Aha! Page, ho! (Enter Paar) 
Call the royal nurse! 


Pace: Ho, the royal nurse! (Enter 
NuRsE) 

Kine: At what hour did the Princess 
go to bed last night? 


Nourse (Curtsying): Oh, your majesty! 
Very late. I stopped in at ten o’clock 
to see if all was well with my darling, 
and she was wide awake. 

QuEEN: Never! 

Nourse: Playing with her paper dolls, 
your majesty. 

Kine: And the night before? 

Nourse: Coloring a picture, may it 
please your majesty. 

QurgEn: And the night before? 

Pace: I remember that night, your 
majesty. I was out late taking care 
of a sick pony. When I returned the 
palace was dark — completely dark 
— except for a light in the Princess’s 
room. And there I saw the gleam of 
a candle! 

QuEEN (Sadly): Is this true, Anna- 
belle? 


ANNABELLE: I didn’t feel like going to 
bed. 

QuEEN: No wonder you have been so 
cross. No wonder you have had so 


many zeros. 

Kine: You’ve broken a rule of the 
kingdom. A rule I wrote with my 
royal hand. Page, bring hither the 


Rules of the Kingdom. (PaGE 
brings in large book. KiNG points) 
Look, Annabelle, look. “Every 


grown-up must have eight hours of 
sleep each night. Every child must 
have at least ten.’”’ At least ten. 

ANNABELLE: I’m sorry, Daddy. 

QueEEN: You’ve broken a law, Anna- 
belle, and you must be punished. 

Kine: Not one candy, not a single 
piece for thirteen days. 

Queen: And your promise, Annabelle, 
never to stay up late again. 

ANNABELLE: | promise. 

Epwakp: See why you couldn’t bat? 
Everyone that’s good in sports must 
get enough sleep. That’s one of the 
first training rules. 

CATHERINE: Sleep will chase away 
zeros, too. When you're tired, you 
can’t learn anything. 

King: True. Very true. 

Queen: How fortunate that you knew 
what was wrong with Annabelle! 
CATHERINE: I just remembered when 
Oliver Donald wasn’t getting enough 

sleep, either. 


Kina: Goodness! I just remembered 
something, too. (Exits hurriedly) 
ANNABELLE: Mama, if I go to bed 
early tonight, may I play tomorrow 

with Catherine and Edward? 

QuEEN: Certainly, dear. 

ANNABELLE: We’ll have our game on 
the lawn. And I won’t be striking 
out. I'll prove that I can hit. (Enter 
KING carrying two bags) 

Krnc: I promised a bag of gold to the 
one who found out what was wrong 
with Annabelle. And a king never 
breaks his royal word. As both 
knew the answer, both shall have a 
seward. (7'o CATHERINE) Here, my 
child, a small bag of gold for you. 
(To Epwarp) And another small 
bag of gold for you, my boy. 

CATHERINE: Thank you, your ma- 
jesty. 

Epwarp: Long live the King! 

CaTHERINE: And the Queen, too, 
Edward. Remember your manners. 

Epwarp: Long live the King! Long 
live the Queen! 

CaTHERINE (Nudging him): Don’t for- 
get the Princess. You’ll hurt her 
feelings. 

Epwarp (Taking deep breath): Long 
live the King! Long live the Queen! 
Long live the Princess Annabelle! 


THE END 
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Characters 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MartTHA WASHINGTON 
Smas WEGG / 
CaLes J ee one 
Bersy, a young girl 
BENJAMIN JAEKEL 
Sam Howarp, a farmer 

Time: A cold night in January, 1777. 

SerrinG: A sentry outpost at Valley 
Forge. 

Ar Rise: Smas is pacing back and 
forth, a musket on his shoulder. He 
stops occasionally to stamp his feet 
and rub his arms. Footsteps are 
heard from offstage. Stas points his 
musket in the direction of the sounds. 

Siras: Halt! Who goes there? 

Cates (Offstage): It’s Caleb Jenkins, 
Silas. 

Siras: Get out here where I can see 
you. (CALEB enters from left.) 

CaLeB: Nervous, Si? 

Siras: Cold more than anything. (He 
shivers.) Brr—I could do with a 
big mug of hot tea. 

Caves: All of us could, I'll wager. 

Siras: Why are you traipsin’ about on 
a night like this? If I could, I’d be 
back in the barracks with the covers 
over my head to keep out the cold. 

Cates: Orders from General Wash- 
ington himself. Ever since Tom 









Weeks fell asleep at his post a week 
ago, the General has seen to it that 
someone inspects the sentry posts 
every night. 


Martha Washington’s Spy 


by Earl J. Dias 


Sruas: As if anyone could sleep in this 
cold. And anyway, why all the care 
and caution? Who would want to 
come to this forsaken place? 

Caves: A spy, for one. 

Siuas (Sarcastically): A spy! What old 
wives’ tales have you been hearing? 

Cases: This is no old wives’ tale. I 
heard the General say that the 
countryside is swarming with them. 

Stas (Laughing): With what? Old 
wives? 

Cates (Blowing on his hands): With 
spies. 

Siuas: Spies, indeed! If the lobster- 
backs want this miserable place, 
they’re welcome to it as far as I’m 
concerned. 

Cates: Oh, you can laugh — but the 
British want to know our strength 
here, how many men we have. 

Siias (Bitterly, as he begins his pacing 
once more): I can tell them that 
easily enough. We've fewer men 
today than we had yesterday; and 
tomorrow, we'll have fewer men 
than we have today. Lord knows 

they’re deserting fast enough. 

Cates: You sound as though you’d 
like to join the deserters. 

Stras (Stopping his pacing momen- 
tarily and speaking angrily): Let me 
make one thing clear, Caleb Jenkins 
— I'll not desert. Wars aren’t won 
by the faint-hearted, and liberty 
isn’t gained by cowards. (Pause) I 
keep thinking about Sam Howard. 





He comes from a farm near here, 
and, before I came on duty tonight, 
he told me he’s decided to leave the 
army. “I can freeze at home as well 
as here,”’ he said. “And at home, at 
least, I can be of help to my wife 
and baby.” He has probably left by 
now. 

CaueB: I never would have expected 
such an action from Sam. 

Sruas: Nor would I. He always seemed 
a strong and honest enough fellow 
and devoted to the cause. 

Cates (Sighing): As scripture says, 
“The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.”’ Well, I’ll be off about my 
duties. Four more posts to inspect 
— if I don’t freeze as stiff as a tree 
before I get to them. Good night, 
Silas. 

Siras: Good night, Caleb. (CALEB 
exits right. Stas begins pacing up 
and down once again. There is a 
sudden noise nearby, a sort of thump 
followed by an exclamation. Stas 
pointing his musket in the direction 
of the noise, advances cautiously 
toward exit. He exits. In a moment 
or two, excited voices are heard off- 
stage; there is the sound of a scuffle, 
and then Silas enters, holding by the 
collar a small figure dressed in a 
man’s coat, a muffler about the neck, 
and a cocked hat.) 

Smas (Standing back and pointing 
musket at his captive, who huddles 
shivering and afraid): Now, my sly 
fellow, just what is your business 
here? 

Bersy: Don’t shoot, sir. (The voice is 
high and shrill. Stas advances 
toward his captive, examines the face 
closely, and then whistles in surprise.) 


Sutras: Why! You’re a girl! 

Bersy: Y-yes. My name is Betsy. 

Smas (Still covering her with his mus- 
ket): Betsy, is it? So the British are 
using females now to do their nasty 
work. 

Betsy (With a little more spirit): What 
do you mean? 

Smas: My meaning should be clear. 
Here you are creeping about the 
camp on a night as cold as King 
George’s heart, and here you are, 
too, dressed as a man. It’s as plain 
as a dish of beans that you’re bent 
on mischief of some kind. 

Bersy: That’s not true. 

Smas: Well, it will do until a better 
explanation comes along —and | 
doubt if a better one will. At least, 
my duty is plain. (He whistles 
loudly — two long whistles and one 
short one.) There. That will bring 
somebody here who’ll take you to 
General Washington. 

Bersy (Cringing): Oh, no — please let 
me go! I swear to you that I’m not 
a spy! 

Suzas (Laughing): You’re a splendid 
actress, Miss. 

Betsy: Please believe me. 

Srras (Impatiently): Then just what 
are you doing here? 

Bersy: I can’t tell you. It’s something 
I must keep to myself. But I’m not 
a spy. (Ca.Les suddenly enters from 
right.) 

Ca.es: What’s wrong, Silas? I heard 
your signal. (Looking at Bersy) 
And who is this? 

Smas: A female dressed as a man, 
Caleb. 

CaLEesB (Going to Betsy and examining 
her closely): I told you the country- 
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side was swarming with spies. 

Betsy (With much spirit): Oh, you 
two are blockheads! 

Si.as: Blockheads, indeed! Listen to 
her, Caleb. “I’m not a spy,’ she 

says, “but I can’t tell you what I’m 


doing here. It’s something I must 
keep to myself.’ Take her to the 
General. 


CaLEB (Grinning): That won’t be 
necessary. I’ll bring the General to 
her. He’s not far from here now — 
inspecting posts himself tonight. 
And his wife is with him. 

Siras: His wife? 

CaLEB: She’s visiting him for a spell. 
Brought him some warm stockings 
for one thing. She’s a pleasant 
enough lady — and about the only 
warmth I’ve seen around here for a 
month. (Going to Bersy and chuck- 
ing her under the chin) My, you’re 
a pretty wench. Too bad you’re on 
the wrong side. 

Bersy: Mind your manners! (CALEB 
exits, right. A noise is heard offstage) 

Siras: Halt! Who goes there? (A 
voice replies, “Benjamin Jaekel, sir, 
a friend to the cause.” BENJAMIN 
JAEKEL, a short, stout, red-faced 
fellow enters at left. He comes to 
center and looks at Brrsy.) 

BenJAMIN: Aha! There you are! 
Caught, are you? I hoped you 
would be. 

Brersy (Surprised): Who are you? 

Siras: This place is as crowded to- 
night as a Philadelphia street. Just 
what is your business here? 

BENJAMIN (Bowing with a flourish): 

Benjamin Jaekel, at your service, 
sir. A friend of the cause and sworn 
enemy to the British. I own a farm 
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a few miles from here. 


Smuas: Then why aren’t you at home 


in your warm kitchen? 

BENJAMIN (Bowing again): I’m on the 
service of liberty, young sir. I came 
out of my barn tonight and saw this 
person here (Nodding toward Brersy) 
sneaking across my fields. At first, 
I thought she was a man. Then I 
noted the way she walked, rather 
mincing like. I said to myself, 
“Benjamin Jaekel, there is some- 
thing peculiar and sinister about all 
this.” Oh, I’ve heard talk a-plenty 
about spies in these parts. So I said 
to myself, “Benjamin Jaekel, follow 
that woman. She’s up to no good. 
And if she’s a spy, why perhaps 
there’ll be a small reward for un- 
masking her.” (He grins) I’ve 
heard that General Washington is a 
generous man. 

Sm.as (Scratching his head): 
story sounds reasonable. 

BENJAMIN: Young sir, surely no one 
will doubt the word of Benjamin 
Jaekel, honest Ben they call me all 
over the countryside. 

Bersy: I tell you again. 
spy. 

BENJAMIN (Bowing to her): Ah, young 
lady, never let it be said that honest 
Ben Jaekel ever argued with a 
woman — (He winks at Stuas) and 
a fetching one at that. But, at the 
risk of violating the politeness for 
which I am famous, I must contra- 
dict you. (He places his hand over 
his heart) But it wounds me here 

to do so. 

Bersy (Spiritedly): Nonsense! 

Simuas: We have a spitfire on our hands, 
Mr. Jaekel. 


Your 


I am nota 


BENJAMIN: Ah, well, I’m sure that you 
and the rest of General Washing- 
ton’s men will be a match for her. 


Your lines seem _ well-guarded 
enough. How many sentry posts do 
you have? 


Siias: That’s a military secret. 

BENJAMIN (Bowing to him): Of course. 
It was foolish of me to ask. I 
apologize, young sir, for my lack of 
discretion. 

Betsy (/mpatiently): Do we have to 
stand here in the cold like addle- 
headed idiots? 

Srias: Hold your tongue. 

BENJAMIN (Coughing politely): Er — I 
believe, young sir, that our pretty 
and mysterious companion has a 
point. This cold tonight is as piere- 
ing as a dagger. (He flails his arms) 
Could not we take our fetching spy 
to the proper authorities, where 
(Winking at Stras) I might be re- 
warded for recognizing her evil 
errand? 

Siuas: General Washington himself 
will be here at any moment. 

BENJAMIN: Ah, what an opportunity! 
A chance to shake the hand of a 
man whose name is a byword among 
lovers of liberty everywhere. I am 
honored, honored. 

Betsy: I wish he’d hurry then. 

Sizas: There’ll be bad news for you 
when he does get here. 

BENJAMIN: Right, young sir — bad 
news, indeed. What do you do with 
spies, sir? Hang them or shoot 
them? (He shakes his head in mock 
sadness) Such a lovely neck to have 
a noose around it. (Placing his 
hand over his heart) It wounds me 
here. 


Betsy: Save your unwanted sym- 
pathy for those who can use it. I’m 
not a spy, and there won’t be any 
hanging. 

BensAMIN (Sadly): Ah, poor child, 
You little know what you say. 
(Voices are heard offstage. Cates 
enters, followed by GENERAL Wasn- 
INGTON and MartTHa WASHINGTON, 
his wife. Both are bundled to the 
ears. Srwas salutes, and WasHING- 
TON returns the salute.) 

WasHINneGTon (Looking at Bersy): And 
who is this? Is this war now being 
fought by women? 

Suuas: She’s a spy, sir. I apprehended 
her attempting to get through the 
lines. 

BENJAMIN (Coughing politely): With 
my help, General. I followed this 
young woman for several miles 
when I saw that her appearance was 
somewhat unusual. 

WasuHinctTon (Looking at BENJAMIN): 
And who are you? 

BENJAMIN (Bowing): Benjamin Jaekel, 
sir, at your service and at the service 
of all true patriots. A farmer, sir, a 
poor but honest tiller of the soil, 
who counts it the privilege of a life- 
time to meet the great General 
Washington face to face. 

Wasuincron: Hmm. And what have 
you to say for yourself, young 
woman? 

Bersy: I am not a spy, sir. 

Marna (Looking closely at Brrsy): 
Why, George, she’s just a child! 
Betsy (Firmly): I’m a woman, ma’am. 

I’m eighteen. 

Marrtna: You certainly don’t look 
like a spy. 

Cazes: She says she isn’t, but she’s a 
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WasHincTon: If you’re not a spy, what 


are you? And what are you doing 
here? 

Betsy: I can’t say, sir. 

WASHINGTON (A_ bit «tmpatiently): 
What do you mean you can’t say? 
Surely, if your presence here is en- 
tirely innocent, you can tell us 
about it. (More gently) I don’t bite, 
child. 

Betsy (Beginning to cry): I—I can’t 
say. 

MartHaA: Don’t bully the child, 
George. Can’t you see that she’s 
upset and close to tears? 

WasHINGTON: My dear Martha, I’m 
not attempting to bully her. But 
surely it’s my duty to discover just 
what errand she is on. 

BENJAMIN: And mark my words — 
it’s an errand that bodes no good 
to the colonies. 

MarTHa: You men are all alike — 
jumping to conclusions before the 
issues are clear. 

WasHINGTON: But, Martha, this young 
woman seems to be making no 
attempt to clarify the issues for us. 

Martua (Gently): Why can’t you tell 
us why you are here, child? 

Betsy: Because — well, because some- 
one would get into trouble if I did. 

Marrna: But can’t you see that you’re 
in even greater trouble yourself? 

Bersy (Uncertainly): But I — 

Marrna: Isn’t it something you can 
tell me— just as one woman to 
another? 

WasHINGTON: Martha, really—there’s 
nothing to do but to take her to 
headquarters and to question her 
until she reveals the truth. 








BENJAMIN: Wise words, sir, wise 
words. She'll confess with the 
proper treatment, I’m sure. 

Martua (Angrily to BENJAMIN): No 
one has asked for your opinion! 

BENJAMIN (Bowing): My deepest apol- 
ogies, ma’am. (Placing hand on heart) 
I am wounded here — but no matter. 

Betsy (Angrily): You’re always being 
wounded! I think you’re perfectly 
horrible! 

WASHINGTON: Please — let’s get to the 
business at hand. You had better 
come with us, young woman. 

Martua: Wait, George. (She places 
her arm around Betsy’s shoulders.) 
Surely, child, your secret cannot be 
so terrible that it is worth being 
regarded as a spy for. (Very gently) 
Again I ask you — isn’t it something 
you can tell me? 

Bersy: B-but if I tell you, you’ll tell 
the General, and I know that he’ll 
be very angry. 

Marrua: (Not necessarily. Please be- 
lieve me, the General is a reasonable 
and a kindly man. I ought to know 
after nearly twenty years of mar- 
riage to him. (She looks affection- 
ately at WASHINGTON) 

WasHINGTON (Smiling): Thank you, 
Martha. 

Martua (Leading Bersy to right): 
Let’s get over here, and you can 
whisper your secret to me. 

Betsy: Oh, I wish I could. (Uncer- 
tainly) I want to— you seem so 
understanding, but — 

Marrnua: Of course you want to. And 
I know that everything will be all 
right. Very often problems that 
seem earth-shaking turn out to be 
very small ones really. Come. 


Bersy: Well — 

Marrna: Please, it’s for the best. 

Bersy (With obvious relief): I will! 
(She begins to whisper in MartHa’s 
ear. MarrTHa nods occasionally and 
smiles, her smile becoming broader as 
Betsy’s story progresses.) 

Siras (While Bersy and MarrHa are 
conferring): This is a strange case, 
sir. 

WasHineTon: It’s a strange war. You 
seem frozen to the bone. 

Smas (Shivering): It’s a cold night, 
sir. 

Wasuineton: Do you know anything 
of a soldier named Sam Howard? 
He’s missing from quarters. 

Smas: W-well, sir — 

Wasuineton: I see he has deserted, 
and you don’t want to give him 
away. Well, I suppose one must be 
loyal to his friends, and heaven only 
knows there are deserters enough. 

Cazes: Sam has gone back to his farm, 
sir. It’s only a few miles from here. 

Wasuineton (Shaking his head): If 
only we can get through this bitter 
winter. It does things to a man, 
weakens the very moral fiber of him. 

BENJAMIN: No true patriot would 
desert his cause. 

WasHINGTON: That may be true, but, 
after all, men are only human 
beings, compounded of strength 
and weakness. The conditions here 
try even the stoutest hearts. (Grimly) 
But we will survive. 

Cages: Amen to that, sir. 
and Betsy come to center.) 

Marraa: One thing is certain, George 

— this young woman — her name, 
by the way, is Betsy — is no spy. 

WasainctTon: Indeed — then what is 
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she? 

MarrHa: I'll tell you privately, 
George. There is no reason for her 
secret to be shared by the entire 
army. 

WasHINGTON (Rather dubiously): But, 
surely — 

Marrna: George, certainly you don’t 
doubt the word of your own wife. 
I'll take my oath that this young 
woman is as innocent of any sinister 
designs as a babe in arms. 

WASHINGTON (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Very well, Martha. Of course I do 
not doubt you. (Jo Smas and 
Cates) You men had better take 
this young woman — Betsy, isn’t it? 
(Betsy nods) — to my headquar- 
ters. Otherwise, she’s certain to 
catch her death of cold. Give her 
something warm to drink. (To 
Bersy) Stay there until I return. | 
shall want to talk with you. 

Bersy (Happily): Yes, General. 

WasHINGTON: As soon as you two 
men have done your errand, return 
here. (To Stuas) I’ll man your post 
until you get back. And have some- 
thing hot to drink yourself. 

Smas (Saluting): Thank you, si. 
(Stras, CALEB and Bersy go toward 
right. Before they exit, Bersy turns 
and speaks.) 

Bersy: And thank you, ma’am. Thank 
you from my heart. (Marr#a nods 
and smiles as the three exit.) 

BENJAMIN: I could have sworn that 
girl was up to no good. 

Martaa (Acidly): I’m sure that you, 
like all of us, have made your share 
of mistakes in your time. 

BENJAMIN (Bowing): Naturally. 

WasHINGTON: When we return 
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quarters, Mr. Jaekel, you might like 
to join us for a drink of something 
hot before you go back to your farm. 

BENJAMIN: Ah, thank you, General. 
You are generous beyond measure, 
and the night is indeed cold. (Foot- 
steps are heard offstage, and a voice 
says softly, ‘‘Silas?’’) 

WASHINGTON: Who goes there? Come 
forth to be recognized. (A young 
man enters. He starts, visibly sur- 
prised, at the sight of WASHINGTON.) 

WASHINGTON: Your face is familiar. 
Who are you? 

Sam (Saluting): Sam Howard, sir. 

BENJAMIN: Aha, the deserter! The 
traitor to the noble cause of the 
colonies! 

WASHINGTON: Why are you prowling 
around the lines at this time of night? 
I heard you had gone back to your 
farm. 

Sam: I started back, sir. 

WasHINGTON: And what happened? 

3am: I found I couldn’t do it, sir. 

Marraa: Good lad! 

Sam: You see, sir, I have been worried 
about Betsy — that’s my wife. She 
hasn’t been well, and then there is 
the baby to care for. I decided I had 
to get home — that I could do more 
good there than I could here. So I 
left. 

Marraa: Your Betsy is here. 

Sam (Astounded): Here! Betsy here! 

MartrHa (Smiling): Indeed she is — 
and she came near to being taken as 
& Spy. 

Sam: But I don’t understand. What is 
she doing so far from home? 

WasHINGTON: You’re not the only one 
who would like to solve that mys- 
tery. 


MartHa: You may as well know the 
story now, George. When Betsy re- 
ceived your last letter, Sam — 

Sam (Ruefully): I said a lot of foolish 
things in that letter. 

Marrua: When Betsy received it, she 
could read between the lines. She 
had a suspicion you might be plan- 
ning to desert the army because you 
were worried about her. So she 
walked a good eight or ten miles to 
see you tonight. 

Sam: Poor Betsy — in all this cold. 

Martna: She wanted to persuade you 
to stay. Betsy is all right. She says 
that things are now going well, that 
she is over her sickness, and that 
she can manage things on the farm. 
Her mother and father have come 
to stay with her. 

Sam: But this is wonderful news! Now 
she won’t be alone. 

WasHineton: So that is why young 
Betsy attempted to break through 
the lines tonight. And I see now 
why she was reluctant to discuss her 
mission. 

Sam: And to think that I almost de- 
serted. (70 WasHINGTON) But do 
you know, sir, that after I had gone 
a few miles, my conscience began to 
plague me. That’s why I turned 
back. I suddenly realized that free- 
dom and liberty are worth fighting 
and being uncomfortable for. And 
I said to myself, “If all the army 
looked to their own comfort first, 
how could we win the war?” 

WasuincrTon: How, indeed. 

BENJAMIN: A very pleasing sentiment. 

Sam (Eyeing him closely): General who 
is this man? 

BENJAMIN: Farmer Benjamin Jaekel, 





sir, at your service and devoted to 
the fight against tyranny. 

Sam: Jaekel? (He gazes intently at 
BENJAMIN) That wasn’t your name 
a year ago. 

BENJAMIN (Nervously): I was born 
Benjamin Jaekel, and I shall die the 
same. Explain yourself, young man. 

Sam (Excitedly): General Washington, 
when we were stationed at Trenton, 
months ago, I saw this man at a 
tavern there. He made several 
attempts to bribe a group of us 
soldiers — offering money for in- 
formation about troop movements. 
Some of us set on him, but he 
escaped. I’ll take my oath this is 
the same man. His name was 
Landgon then. 

BENJAMIN: Young sir, you’re mistaken 
— mistaken, indeed. Ben Jaekel is 
the name — honest Ben to all who 
know me. My farm is but a few 
miles from here. 

Sam: So is mine. I know all the farms 
for miles around, and there’s no 
Jaekel on any of them. 

WasHINGTON: Well, honest Ben. What 
have you to say for yourself? 

BENJAMIN: This is all a terrible error, 
General. 

Sam (7'0 BensAmin): Take off your hat. 

BENJAMIN: Be reasonable, young sir. 
This joke, or this case of mistaken 
identity — call it what you will — 
has gone far enough. And to ask a 
man to remove his hat in this cold 
is an insult to his intelligence. 

Marra: Why do you make such a 
request, Sam? 

Sam: Because the Langdon I knew had 
a long scar on his scalp —a deep, 
red one that didn’t add much to his 
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charm, 

WASHINGTON (Sternly): Remove your 
hat. 

BENJAMIN: Sir, I will not be bullied! | 
— (Together, WASHINGTON and Saw 
grasp BENJAMIN and pull off his hat) 

Marrua (Inspecting BENJAMIN’s head 
as the others hold him): You’re right, 
Sam. Here’s the scar, as big as life 
and twice as ugly. 

BenJAMIN: This is an outrage! The 
Continental Congress shall hear of 
this! 

WasHINeTon: It will — though not in 
a manner favorable to you, Mr. 
Langdon. (Jo Sam) Sam, take this 
fellow to my headquarters. I'll be 
there as soon as the sentry returns. 
(Sternly) I'll want a few words with 
you, too. 

Sam: (Saluting): Yes, sir. Come along, 
Langdon. 

Marrua: And there’s someone there 
whom I’m sure you will enjoy seeing. 

Sam: You mean Betsy, ma’am. 

Marrua (Smiling): Find out for your- 
self. 

Sam (Grasping BENJAMIN roughly by 
the arm): Come on. 

BENJAMIN: Heads will fall for this! 

Sam: Yours among them! (They exil 
right, BENJAMIN still protesting vio- 
lently.) 

WasHINGTON (Sighing): Well, my dear, 
you see now that anything can 
happen in the military life. The 
question now, I suppose, is what to 
do about Sam. After all, he did try 
to desert, so he should be court- 
martialed. 

Marrua: George, you wouldn’t do 
such a thing to so nice a young man! 

Wasuincton: Military regulations are 
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severe. 

MarTHa: Well, they may be, but 
you’re not, thank heaven. And I 
know you wouldn’t want to make 
that courageous young woman un- 
happier than she is. 

WASHINGTON: Now, about that young 
woman — wives of enlisted men 
aren’t supposed to visit their hus- 
bands here, you know. 

MarTHA: But it’s perfectly clear why 
she did. She’s a brave child. 
(Smiling and very softly) And, 
George, I came to you, after all, 
because I missed you so. 

WASHINGTON (Softening somewhat): 
And it’s good to have you — but 
this is no place for a woman. 

MarTHa: But about Sam? 

WASHINGTON: Well — 

MartTHa: Please, George. 

WASHINGTON: It’s against regula- 
tions — 

MartTHa: You won’t have him court- 
martialed, will you. After all, he 
unmasked that horrible Langdon. 

WasHINGTON: That’s true. He did. 
(He looks at her affectionately) 


Martha, you could charm a robin 
from a tree. No, I won’t court- 
martial him. 

Marrua: Thank you. (She kisses him 
lightly on the cheek) 

WASHINGTON (Chuckling): You know 
I believe I’ll resign from the army. 

Marrna (Surprised): George, what 
are you saying? 

Wasuineron: And I’ll recommend my 
wife as commander-in-chief. She 
seems to know more about human 
nature than I do. 

Marrna: I was worried for a moment. 
No, George, you’re the man for the 
position. (Archly) Only sometimes 
an army can use a woman’s touch. 

WasHINGTON: Can it, indeed? Well, 
as your first duty, I command you 
to walk this post with me. (He 
places an arm about her shoulders) 
Come, now — and with true military 
posture, mind you. (They begin 
pacing up and down, very straight and 
precise, and both laugh affectionately 
at each other as the curtains close.) 


THE END 
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Somebody's V alentine 


by Joan Lawrence 


Characters 
LITTLE VALENTINE 
CowBoy VALENTINE 
Miss Lacy 
Mrs. JORDAN 
Mrs. Murpuy 
JOE 
SUSIE 
Miss HARPER 
Mr. JONES 
Setrine: Miss Lacy’s Valentine Shop. 
At Rise: Although the shop is decorated 
with red and white hearts, streamers 
and signs, the only valentines left are 
LitTLE VALENTINE and Cowsoy 


VALENTINE who stand upstage center. 
The clock strikes five times. 
LitrLE VALENTINE (Nervously): Five 


o'clock. Valentine’s Day is nearly 
over and we haven’t been sold yet. 

Cowspoy VALENTINE (Proudly): I’m 
not worried. I know someone will 
come in and buy me. My boots are 
real leather and my lasso’s real rope. 
(Scornfully) But you’re only odds 
and ends, little valentine. I heard 
Miss Lacy say so. 

LirrLe VALENTINE (Sighing): I know. 
My heart is a little off-center be- 
cause it was cut from the end of the 
cloth. And my lace isn’t quite as 
clean as it could be. (Brightening) 
But I do so want to be somebody’s 
valentine! Doesn’t that count at all? 

Cowspoy VALENTINE: I want to be 


somebody’s valentine, too. And 
look — (He points left.) here comes 
customer now. I think she’s going to 
buy me. Perhaps she’ll buy you, 
too. (Mrs. Jorpan enters from left. 
A bell tinkles, and Miss Lacy enters 
from right.) 

Mrs. JorDAN: Hello, Miss Lacy. (She 
looks around.) My, you must have 
been busy. I see you’ve sold almost 
all the valentines in your shop. 

Miss Lacy: Yes. I’m so pleased. It 
always makes me happy to think so 
many people are getting valentines. 

Mrs. JorpaNn: I need one more valen- 
tine —for Tommy, the boy next 
door. He’s sick in bed, and I wanted 
to bring him a valentine to cheer him 
up. 

Miss Lacy: Then this cowboy valen- 
tine should be just the thing. (Mrs. 
JORDAN goes to CowBOY VALENTINE 
and nods.) 

Mrs. JorDAN: Yes, I’ll take him. 

Miss Lacy: You couldn’t use another 
valentine, could you? This little 
valentine isn’t very expensive. I had 
some lace and ribbon left over so | 
made it up. 

Mrs. JorpaNn: I’m afraid not. I’ll take 
the cowboy and be on my way. (She 
pays Miss Lacy and leads Cowsor 
VALENTINE off after saying goodbye.) 

Miss Lacy (Fussing over Lirrue VAI- 
ENTINE): Poor little valentine. | 
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suppose you’re just too small. But J 
like you. I know I would be very 
happy if someone sent you to me on 
Valentine’s Day. (Sighs) Well, I 
guess I’d better begin to put away 
all the Valentine decorations for 
another year. It’s getting late. (She 
starts to take down a sign, then turns 
suddenly.) It does seem a shame you 
shouldn’t be anyone’s valentine, 
doesn’t it? But why couldn’t J give 
you to someone? I know! I'll leave 
you for Mrs. Murphy. She’ll come 
in here soon to clean up, and I know 
she’ll be pleased to have you. (Miss 
Lacy takes a pencil and writes on the 
tag attached to LirrLE VALENTINE’S 
wrist.) “For Mrs. Murphy.” There! 
Now smile so she will be sure to see 
you. (Miss Lacy ezits right.) 

LITTLE VALENTINE (Smiling proudly): 
I’m a valentine. I’m an honest-to- 


goodness valentine now. I belong to 


somebody! (Mrs. Murpuy enters 
from right with a mop and duster. 
She starts mopping the floor.) 

Mrs. Murpuy: This shop is the nicest 
place to be on Valentine’s Day — 
everyone busy buying valentines 
and planning surprises. (She looks 
around, sees LITTLE VALENTINE and 
goes over to her.) My goodness, 
didn’t Miss Lacy sell you today? I 
thought you were a sweet little 
thing. That’s too bad. (She sees tag 
and looks at it.) Well, my goodness, 
this valentine is for me! Isn’t that 
nice? I wonder who could be giving 
me a valentine. (She pats LirrLE 
VALENTINE, obviously very pleased.) 
I know what I’m going to do. I’m 
going to give you to Susie and Joe. 
They’ve been running around all 


afternoon delivering valentines for 
Miss Lacy, and you'll be a nice sur- 
prise for them. (She erases tag, then 
writes.) “For Susie and Joe.’”’ There! 
They’ll see you when they come in. 
And I'll go in back and watch. (She 
exits right.) 

LitTLE VALENTINE (Sadly): She didn’t 
keep me. I wasn’t her valentine 
after all. And I do want to be some- 
body’s valentine. Perhaps Susie 
and Joe will take me home with 
them. (Susie and JoE enter from 
left.) 

Jor (Sitting down on a stool): Gosh, 
I’m tired. 

Suste (Sitting down next to him): So am 
I. 

Jor: I think I’ve been all over town de- 
livering valentines. 

Susie: But it makes you happy when 
you see everyone so pleased. Val- 
entines are fun. 

Jor: They sure are. (He notices LiTTLE 
VALENTINE and goes over to her.) 
Look, Susie, Miss Lacy has only one 
valentine left. 

Susie (Coming over): Poor little valen- 
tine. You’re not very big, but I 
thought someone would buy you. 

Jor (Looking at tag): It’s for us. It 
says “For Susie and Joe.” 

Susie: For us? 

Jor: I wonder who left it. 

Susie: Joe, you and I have lots of val- 
entines. I’d like to give this one to 
Miss Harper. 

Jor: But I gave Miss Harper a val- 
entine. 

Susie: So did I. I guess everyone gave 
Miss Harper a valentine. She’s such 
a nice teacher. But wouldn’t it be 
nice if this valentine were waiting 





for her when she came home? 

Jor: You mean we could deliver it? 

Susie: Yes. Let’s write her name on 
it now. Then when we go home we 
can take it. (She erases tag, then 
writes.) “For Miss Harper.” 

Jor: Let’s help clean up out in back 
first. (They exit, right.) 

LiTrLe VALENTINE: I’m still not a real 
valentine. Susie and Joe didn’t keep 
me. If only I had a big red heart and 
lots of ribbons and lace — then 
somebody would keep me! And I 
want to be somebody’s valentine. 
(The door at left opens and Miss 
Harper enters. As the bell tinkles, 
Miss Lacy enters from right.) 

Miss Lacy: Why, hello, Miss Harper. 
How was Valentine’s Day at school? 

Miss Harper: Just perfect, thanks to 
you, Miss Lacy. Everyone brought 
lovely valentines, and we put all of 
them in that big valentine box you 
made for us. 

Miss Lacy: I was glad to make it. 

Miss Harper: I need one more valen- 
tine if you have one, Miss Lacy. I 
want to give it to Mr. Jones, the 
policeman. He always takes such 
good care of the children. 

Miss Lacy: Well, I’m afraid I don’t 
have any left. (She goes over to LiTrLE 
VALENTINE, then looks at tag.) Why, 
that’s funny. This valentine is for 
you, Miss Harper. 

Miss Harper: For me? 

Miss Lacy (Puzzled): Yes, it has your 
name on it. 

Miss Harper: I wonder who it’s from. 
Isn’t it a nice little valentine? I 
know what I’ll do! I’ll give this one 
to Mr. Jones. 


usually stops in when I close up my§§ MR. JoNE 


shop, so you could leave it right 
here and I’ll see he gets it. (Miss 
HARPER erases name, wriles in new 
name.) 

Miss Harper: There! Thank you g 
much, Miss Lacy. (She exits. Miss 
Lacy starts to take down streamers a 
the door opens and Mr. Jones, th 
policeman, comes in left.) 

Mr. Jones: Good evening, Miss Lacy. 
My, you should have seen all the 
children on their way home from 
school this afternoon. Valentines, 


valentines, everywhere — and every- 
one happy. 

Miss Lacy: I know. Some of them 
passed my shop. 

Mr. Jones: Giving valentines is a 
good idea. And all of us are lucky 
we can buy valentines from such a 


— I just do what I can to see people 
are happy. 

Mr. Jones: I know you do. That's 
why everyone likes you so much. 
Miss Lacy: Oh, Mr. Jones — someone 
left this valentine for you. (Points to 

LITTLE VALENTINE) 

Mr. Jones: For me? Who left it for 
me, Miss Lacy? 

Miss Lacy: Miss Harper did. She 
wanted to thank you for taking such 
good care of the children. 

Mr. Jones: Why, isn’t that a nice sur 
prise? Miss Lacy — I’ve just real- 
ized I’ve forgotten a very important 
valentine. Do you suppose Miss 
Harper would mind if I gave this 
valentine to someone else — some 
one very sweet? 


Miss Lacy: That’s a good idea. He Muss Lacy: I’m sure she wouldn’t mind 
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on the tag. (He writes, then smiles 
broadly) Yes, this valentine is ex- 
actly what I wanted. (He starts to 
left.) Goodbye, Miss Lacy. I'd bet- 
ter be on my way. (He evits at left.) 


ss Miss Lacy: Goodbye, Mr. Jones. (She 
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sees LITTLE VALENTINE is still there.) 
Oh! Mr. Jones forgot his valentine. 
Well, I can have Susie and Joe de- 
liver it —let’s see — whose valen- 
tine is it? (She looks at tag, then 
speaks in surprise.) Why — it says 
“For Miss Lacy.” It’s my valentine! 
Mr. Jones said an important val- 
entine for someone sweet — and he 
meant me! Little Valentine, I’m 
going to keep you on my shelf all 


year. And every time I look at you 
I’ll remember how nice valentines 
are — and how nice Mr. Jones is. 
Now, let’s see, what do you say, 
Little Valentine? (She takes a slip of 
paper from LiTTLE VALENTINE’S 
pocket, comes forward and reads) 
Oh, it’s not the bows that bind them 
Nor the people who designed them 
That make valentines such very 
special fun. 
It’s the thoughts that are behind 
them 
And the dear good friends who signed 
them 
That make valentines so dear to 
everyone. 
THE END 


The Stars and Stripes 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

Hanna8, Betsy Ross’ helper 

ABIGAIL 

POLLY 

ESTHER 

MARTHA 

JONATHAN 

BENJAMIN 

Mistress CoLBy 

Mistress WHITE 

MisTREss SHEPARD 

Betsy Ross 

GENERAL WASHINGTON 

Rosert Morris 

GrorceE Ross 
IME: June, 1776. 

SETTING: The parlor-workshop of Betsy 

Ross’ home on Arch St. in Philadel- 
phia. 


At Rise: Hanna8, armed with a large 


feather duster, is busy cleaning the 
parlor. ApiGaIL, Potty, EstHEer and 
Martua are folding lengths of colored 
cloth into neat piles. 


ABIGAIL (Teasingly): Hannah, please 


tell us again about the time you met 
General Washington. 


HannaH (Stopping her dusting): I'll 


not tell you another story until this 
room is neat as a pin and all that 
cloth is folded up. You know Betsy 
Ross expects us to be all finished 
when she returns. 


Po.tuy: Hannah, did you really talk to 


General Washington? 


Hannau (Dreamily): I did — but it 


was only for a minute. (She starts 
dusting furiously.) Now get back to 

















work, all of you! Polly, that red 
cloth looks a sight. Esther, you’ve 
been holding that blue silk for a full 
five minutes. 

EstaHer (Thoughifully fingering cloth): 
I know what J would do if I met 
General Washington. (Rises, draping 
cloth around her shoulders) It would 
be at a ball, and he would ask me to 
dance the minuet. (Starts to hum and 
dance. Pouuy gets up and joins her, 
while ApicarL and Marna nod and 
hum. When the two girls finish their 
dance, HANNAH waves her duster at 
them.) 

Hannau: Now then, you’ve as much 
chance of dancing the minuet with 
General Washington as this duster 
has of turning into a soldier. 

Marraa: Oh, Hannah, won’t it be fun 
when we’re old enough to go to balls 
and dance in pretty dresses? 


HannaH: Now let’s see you make 


those fingers dance. Abby, that 
yellow cloth goes on the table. (A bell 
rings off, and JONATHAN and BEN- 
JAMIN enter carrying bolts of cloth. 
The girls get up and examine the 
cloth.) 

JONATHAN: Here’s the cloth Mistress 
Ross ordered, Hannah. Where 
should we put it? 

Hannah: Over on the table, Jonathan. 

Estuer (Fingering cloth): Oh, look at 
this lovely cloth. Do you suppose 
Mistress Ross is going to make 
drapes out of it? 

BENJAMIN: I think Mistress Ross said 
it was for more flags. See — here’s 
some yellow cloth. This is probably 
for a rattlesnake flag. 

Potty: Rattlesnakes? Ugh! 

BENJAMIN: What’s wrong with rattle- 


snakes? The only place in the world 
where rattlesnakes are found is right 
here in North America. They belong 
to us. 

Marrua: But I don’t want to own any 
rattlesnakes, thank you. 

JONATHAN: You might have to learn to 
like rattlesnakes. My father says 
Mr. Christopher Gadsden from 
South Carolina wants all the colonies 
to use the rattlesnake flag with the 
motto—(Menacingly) ““Don’t Tread 
On Me!” 

Estuer (Holding up green cloth): Per- 
haps this green cloth will become 
pine trees-—like the Bunker Hill 
banner of Massachusetts. I’d rather 
have pine trees than rattlesnakes. 

ABIGAIL: It’s strange we don’t have one 
flag for all the thirteen colonies. | 
think it would be nice to have one 
flag for all of us. 

JONATHAN (Suddenly feeling in pocket 
and bringing out a piece of paper) : Oh, 
Hannah, I almost forgot. Do you 
know if this paper belongs to Mis- 
tress Ross? I found it in my pocket 
and I don’t know what it is. 

Hannau (Taking it): Why, it looks like 
the drawing of a flag— but I’ve 
never seen this flag before. 

Pot.y (Looking): Thirteen stripes, red 
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and white, and thirteen white stars } 


in a blue field. 

Hannau: It could belong to Betsy 
Ross, but it’s not her handwriting. 

JONATHAN: Will you keep it and ask 
her, Hannah? It might be import- 
ant. 

AsicatL (Looking at paper): It’s a 
pretty flag. Red, white and blue — 
red for bravery, white for purity, 
blue for justice. 








MartHa: Those would be nice colors 
for a flag for the colonies. 

JonNATHAN (Proudly): General Wash- 
ington’s commander-in-chief flag is 
thirteen white stars in a blue field. 
He showed it to me. 

Potty: Jonathan, what stories you 
tell! 

BENJAMIN: But the General did show 
it to Jonathan. He sent Jonathan 
down to the silk shop to get some 
cloth for Mistress Washington, and 
then he showed Jonathan his flag. 

EstHER: Oh, Jonathan, what luck. 
Imagine being able to talk with 
General Washington! 

JonATHAN: General Washington wrote 
down on a piece of paper what he 
wanted, and I bought the cloth and 
brought it back for him. He said I 
followed his orders just as a good 
soldier should. (The bell rings off, 
and in rush Mistress Co.sy, Mis- 
TRESS WHITE and MIsTRESS SHEP- 
ARD, breathless with excitement.) 

Mistress Cosy: Betsy! (Looks 
around) Where is Betsy Ross, Han- 
nah? 

HaNNAH: She went down to the water 
pump on the corner for some water. 

Mistress Wuire: General Washing- 

ton is coming here to see Betsy. 

HANNAH: Here? He couldn’t be! Why 

would he come here? 
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tsy #listress SHEPARD: To have Betsy 
ing. §@ Make him a ruff or a shirt — oh, 
ask § how do we know? 














fisrress Wuite (Importantly): It’s 
not a shirt—not when General 
Washington is coming with Mr. 
Robert Morris and Colonel George 
Ross. 

lisrress Cotspy: We heard about it 
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from the innkeeper. The gentlemen 

are having a bite to eat and then 

coming down here. 

MisTREss SHEPARD: And Betsy Ross 
not here to receive them. Oh, dear! 
(As she speaks, Bersy enters carrying 
a pitcher.) 

Betsy (Cheerfully): But Betsy Ross is 
here — although I would rather be 
outside on Arch Street watching all 
the fine coaches drive by. 

Mistress WHITE: Betsy, 
Washington is coming here. 

Betsy (Excited): When? How do you 
know? 

Mistress Coisy: The innkeeper of the 
Three Elms told us — and they’re 
coming any minute. 

Mistress SHEPARD: What do you sup- 
pose they want? 

Betsy (Slowly): Colonel Ross — he 
was my husband’s uncle, you know 
— told me General Washington, Mr. 
Morris and he were on a committee 
to draw up a new flag for the colonies. 

Mistress Cc-usy: And since you’re the 
best flag maker and seamstress in 
the whole thirteen colonies, they 
want you to make the first flag! 

Betsy: Colonel Ross did say he might 
want me to sew up a flag — but my 
goodness! I didn’t expect the com- 
mittee to come here. (Bustling 
about) Girls, help me tidy up this 
room. Jonathan, you and Benjamin 
pile the cloth on the table. (Everyone 
falls to work, but when the bell rings 
after a moment, all stop.) 

ABIGAIL: They’re — they’re here. 

Hannab: [’ll show them in. (She ezits, 
and re-enters a moment later with 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, ROBERT 

Morris and Grorce Ross. The 


General 














women curtsy, JONATHAN and BENJA- 
MIN bow.) 

Ross: Betsy, my dear, you must know 
why we are here. General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Morris, Betsy Ross. 

WasHINnGTON: It is an honor, Mistress 
Ross. I have heard how bravely 
your husband John died. 

Betsy: I am but an unknown seam- 
stress, General Washington. I do 
not know what to say to express my 
honor at your visit. 

Morris: A seamstress, yes, but not 
unknown. Colonel Ross tells me you 
made those fine flags for the fleet in 
the Delaware river. 

Wasuincton: And Colonel Ross tells 
me he has told you of our plans for 
a flag. 

Betsy: A little about them. Won’t 
you sit down, gentlemen? We can 
talk in private if you wish. (The 
girls and JONATHAN and BENJAMIN 
sigh.) 

WasHINGTON (Looking around): I don’t 
think that will be necessary. Every- 
one here looks an honest patriot to 
me, and we want as many patriots as 
possible to be present at the birth of 
our flag. (The men sit.) 

Marrna: The birth of our flag! 

WasHINGTON: That’s right. You see, 
Mistress Ross, ever since January of 
this year when I hoisted the Grand 
Union flag in Boston — 

Morris: The flag with thirteen 
stripes for the colonies and the colors 
of Great Britain on it. 

Wasuineton: Yes. Well, we hoisted 
that flag — and the British thought 
it was the flag of Great Britain. They 
thought we were surrendering. Right 
then and there I decided we needed a 
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flag all our own — a flag that could 
never be mistaken for a surrender 
flag — a flag that will never be sur. 
rendered if I can help it. 

Ross: A flag symbolic of our ney 
nation, standing for liberty, for 
justice... 

WasHINGTON: I drew up a pattern for 
such a flag, Mistress Ross, but I’ve 
misplaced it. It had thirteen stripes, 
red and white, and a circle of thirteen 
white stars in a blue field. 

JONATHAN (Jumping up): Oh! Oh, my 
goodness! 

Retsy: Jonathan, what is the matter 
with you? 

Hannan (Coming forward with the 
paper): Is this your pattern, Gen- 
eral Washington? 

Wasaineton (Taking paper and look- 
ing at it): Why, yes, it is. But how — 
(Looks at JONATHAN) Why, aren't 
you the lad who bought the silk for 
me? (He suddenly laughs and turns 
the paper over.) Of course! (Reads) 
“Five yards of finest blue silk for a 
lady’s gown.”” Martha says I’m al- 
ways doing that — sticking papers 
in my pockets, and then writing 
more notes on the other side. 

ABIGAIL: Just think — Jonathan might 
have thrown it away. 

WaAsHINGTON: Jonathan, I am grateful 
that you kept the paper. (Hands 
paper to Betsy) Mistress Ross, what 
do you think of it? 

Betsy (Looking at it): Very nice. Red, 
white and blue. But, General Wasb- 
ington, what about the stars? You've 
drawn them with six points. 

Wasuineton: Isn’t that the easiest 
way of making stars? 

Betsy: English stars have six points 





but French stars have five points. 
And I propose the stars in our flag 
should be five-pointed stars. See — 
(Takes cloth, picks up scissors, and 
pretends to cut)—a_ five-pointed 
star! 

Morais: How clever. I know we have 
come to the right person. 

Mistress Coispy (Looking at pattern): 
I like those thirteen white stars in 
the blue field, General Washington. 
It’s like a new constellation in the 
sky. 

WASHINGTON (Pleased): That’s exactly 
what I intended. The blue field rep- 
resents the skies of freedom. And 
the circle of stars is a new constella- 
tion — a new nation. 

Morris (Quietly): And may the stars 
of our flag always shine brightly, 
beacons lighting the way of our new 
nation. 

Ross: The stars and stripes — long 
may they wave. 

Betsy (Going to table, sorting cloth): If 
you gentlemen can spare a moment, 
I think I can make up our new flag 
right now. 

PoLiy (Going to table): V'll help. Here’s 
white, for the stars and stripes. (The 
other girls join Betsy and Po.ty at 
the table and get to work.) 

EstHer: Here’s some blue —for the 
skies of freedom. 

AxsigarL: And here’s the red. I'll cut 
it into stripes. (The three women and 
HANNAH come to the table also.) 

Mistress Coxtpy: Let me cut some 
stars. I know how to make the five- 
pointed ones. 


Mistress WHITE: We can cut out 
thirteen stars very quickly. 

WasHINGTON (Pleased): Go right 
ahead. I’m eager to see how my 
design will look. 

Morris: And even in these busy days 
we can spare some time to see the 
first stars and stripes. 

Ross: We would be poor patriots in- 
deed if we could not spare the time. 
(Everyone is now working busily, and 
JONATHAN and BENJAMIN have joined 
in. The cast might ad-lib as they 
work, but the “making of the flag” 
should be done quickly. The flag has 
been made beforehand, and after a 
minute or so of “sewing and cutting 
and pinning,” JONATHAN and BENJA- 
MIN carry the flag down to the three 
men.) 

WasuiIncTon: Excellent! 

Betsy (Coming down with others): I 
shall sew it up this afternoon, Gen- 
eral Washington. 

BENJAMIN: Jonathan and I can take it 
to your lodgings tonight. 

Morris: You planned well when you 
planned our flag, General. It is a 
worthy symbol of our new nation. 

Ross: And soon the stars and stripes 
will fly from New England to 
Georgia, over all the thirteen col- 
onies. 

WasHIneTon: Our flag — may it wave 
forever over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. To the stars 
and stripes! (He salutes the flag, and 
the others point to it as the curtains 
close.) 

THE END 





Buried Treasure 


by June Barr 


Characters 
Wise O_p Ow. 
Mr. RABBIT 
Mrs. RaBBIT 
LirrLeE DEER 
Mrs. SQUIRREL 
Mr. SQuirRREL 
Oup Biack Crow 
BLUE JAY 
LitTLE BEAR 
Fox 

SettinG: A clearing in the woods. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Rassir are 
resting on a log, talking to LitTLE 
Deer, Mrs. Squirret, and Op 
Buiack Crow. 

Mrs. Rassir: Yes, it has been a long, 
hard winter, and I for one shall be 
glad to see the spring come. 

Oxtp Buiack Crow: It always comes, 
sooner or later. 

Mr. Rassir: Good thing, too. I’m 
really hungry for some green stuff. 
Lirr.e Desr: I, too. This dried grass 
is nourishing, but ah, the tender 

leaves of spring! 

Mrs. SquirREL: We've had a hard 
winter at our house. My husband 
and I worked hard last fall, but we 
somehow just didn’t get enough nuts 
stored up. I’ll be glad when spring 
is here, so we can eat all we want! 

Otp Brack Crow: You’d better not 
begin yet. We shall have another 


Buiue Jay (Entering left, followed by 
LitrLe Bear, Fox, Mr. Squirret, 
and WisE Oxp Ow ): Big news! Big 
news! Wait till you hear! 

Mr. Rassir (As all jump up): What 
is it? What’s happened? 

LirtLe Bear: I’m rich! I’ve found a 
treasure map! A real pirate’s treas- 
ure map! I found it under the 
bushes! 

OrueErs (Showing excitement, except for 
Otp Biack Crow, who always re- 
mains calm): A treasure map! You 
have! Pirate treasure! How ex- 
citing! 

Buive Jay: He’s rich! 
rich! 

Otp Brack Crow: Well, not quite. 
He has to find the treasure first. 

LirrLe Deer: Let’s see the map! 

Mr. Rassir: We'll help you figure it 
out! 

Mr. Squirre.: Is it marked with X’s? 

Fox: I’m very clever at reading maps. 

Otp Biack Crow: He’s very clever at 
a number of things. 

Mrs. Squrrret: Think of it, a real 
pirate’s treasure! 

Wise Oup Owt: Be calm, now. Be 
calm. Treasure isn’t everything. 
LittLe Bear (Spreading map on large 
stone): See, here’s a big hump, like a 
big rock. And here’s a tall thing like 

a tree. 


Little Bear is 


snow before spring really comes. I Fox: I say, I’m very clever at reading 


feel it in my bones. 
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maps. 





LitrLe Bear: I can read this! By the 
hump it says “Seven paces toward 
the setting sun.” 

Mrs. Rassir: Seven paces! Oh, how 
thrilling! It’s real pirate talk! 

BLuE JAY: Pieces of eight! Find the 
treasure! 

LirrLeE Bear: At this side it says 
“Where the cold wind blows, eight 
paces.” 

Mrs. SqurrREL (Squealing): Oh, how 
exciting! 

Mr. SqurrrRew: And then it says, “At 
the feet of one who dwells in the 
sky.” 

Mr. Rassrr: What does that mean? 

LittLe Bear: I — I don’t know — 

BLuE Jay: One who dwells in the sky! 
Must be a bird! At the feet of a 
bird! (Looks at his own feet in ex- 
citement) 

Wise O_p Ow: I have an idea. Would 
you like to hear it? 

OrneErs: Yes, tell us! What is it? Tell 
us quickly! What’s your idea? 

Wise Otp Ow: Well, one who dwells 
in the sky and still has his feet on the 
ground where treasure could be 
buried, must be a tree. A really tall 
tree, that reaches to the sky. 

Orners: A tree! It’s a tree! Why 
didn’t we think? The treasure is at 
the foot of a tree! 

Mrs. Rassir: Yes, but the woods are 
full of trees. 

LirrLe Bear: That’s right. 

Fox: But if this spot on the map is a 
large rock, as we think it is, then the 
tree we want must be close to a big 
rock! 

LirtLe Bear: That’s right! That’s a 
clue! 

Otp Brack Crow: And now all you 
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have to do is figure out which of 
several hundred rocks. 

LirrLe Bear: I'll find it! You'll see! 

Fox: It might even be this very rock 
we’re leaning on! 

Oruers (Examining rock with interest) : 
That’s right! It might be this very 
rock! It well might be! Just think, 
this very rock! 

Fox: Well, Little Bear, why don’t you 
try it out, according to the direc- 
tions given on the map? 

Lirr.Le Bear: Of course! I will! Let’s 
see now—by the rock it says, 
“Seven paces toward the setting 
sun.”’ That would be — this way — 
(Starts left) 

Orners (All pointing in different 
directions): Oh, no! This way! That 
way! I’m sure it’s this way! 

Wise Op Ow: Wait, wait! Stand still 
and think which way the sun sets! 
LitrLe Bear (As all stand still, think- 
ing): Oh! It sets over this way! 

(Pointing right) 

Wise OLp Ow: Right! 

Fox: Now — seven paces toward the 
setting sun. (All elaborately pace off 
seven steps.) 

Mr. SqurrReEL: Now, what does it say? 
LittLe Bear (Reading map): “Where 
the cold wind blows, eight paces.” 
Fox: The cold wind. That’s the north 

wind. 

OrnERs (Pointing in all directions): 
It comes from this direction! It 
comes this way! The cold wind is 
from this direction! Over this way, 
I’m sure! 

Wise Ox_p Ow.: Now, now. You're 
getting all excited again. Stop and 
think 

Fox: The cold wind. It comes over the 





ridge where my den is hidden. 

LirrLe Deer: Where the mountain 
meadows are thick with grass. 

Wise Otp Ow: Where the north star 
shines over the tree tops. (Hach 
points upstage as he speaks, and all 
start to pace off eight steps) 

LitrLeE Bear (Jn great excitement): 
Look, look! We’re under a big tall 
tree! 

Mrs. SqurrReL: “One who dwells in 
the sky!” 

Oruers: This must be it! This must 
be the spot! We’ve found the treas- 
ure! We'll be rich! Let’s start 
digging! 

Fox: Just a minute! (All stop and look 
at him) Before any digging is done, 
just how is this treasure going to be 
divided? 


Lirr.e Bear: Divided? 
Oxtp Buiack Crow: Here it comes. 
Fox: Of course, divided! I think I’ve 


earned a share, for helping you read 
the map, and find the spot. 

Oruers: I helped! I did, too. We all 
helped! We should all have a share! 

Littte Bear: But—I thought — 
well, you’re my friends. I thought 
you were just being friendly. 

Fox: Of course we were being friendly. 
But isn’t friendship worth some- 
thing? 

LirrLe Bear: But it’s my map — my 
treasure! 

Orners: But we helped you! You 
wouldn’t have found it if we hadn’t 
helped! We shared the work! We 
should share in the reward! 

Wise Oxtp Owt (As Lirt.e Bzar looks 
to him for an answer): It’s the best 
way, if you want to keep your 
friends. Don’t you think so? 
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LitrLe Bear: Oh, I — I guess so. 

Wise O_p Ow .: Besides, you would 
give them some anyhow, after you’d 
dug it up. You always share. 

Oruers: Of course! He always shares! 
That’s right! So he does! 

LirrLe Bear: Of course! I’d share it 
anyhow. I want to share with all my 
friends. So I’ll share before it’s dug! 

Fox: Smart Bear. That way you'll 
have help in digging. (All laugh) 

BuiveE Jay: I can’t dig much, but I want 
a share! (Digs furiously) 

Fox: Of course I should have the 
largest share — next to Little Bear, 
that is. 

Mrs. Squrrret: Mr. Squirrel and I 
should have a large share, because 
our store of nuts is so low. 

Mrs. Rassir: But Mr. Rabbit and I 
are two of the best diggers here! 

Mr. Rassir: We should have the 
most! 

Orners: No, J should have the most! 
No, J should! J deserve it most! No, 
I do! I say I do! 

Op Buiack Crow (Wearily) : I knew it. 

Wise Otp Ow.: Wait, wait! (They 
quiet down and listen) You’ll never 
get anywhere this way. 

Fox: Mr. Wise Old Owl is right. I have 
an idea. We’re ali excited now. Why 
not all go home and rest, and come 
back tomorrow and dig up the 
treasure and divide it? 

Op Buiack Crow: Ha! 

Buue Jay: He’ll sneak back tonight 
and get it all! He’ll sneak back to- 
night! 

Oruers: Of course! That’s what he’s 
up to! I know his schemes! He’ll 
get it all! Don’t listen to him! 

Fox (Sorrowfully) : You never trust me! 





LitTLE Bear: Listen, all of you. It’s 
my treasure, and I’ve decided about 
it. (All look at him.) Whatever is 
buried here, we’ll dig it up together, 
and we'll all have an equal share. 
That’s fair, isn’t it, Mr. Owl? 

Wise Otp Owt: More than fair. 

Fox: Well, I suppose it will have to do. 

LirrLe Bear: Let’s shake on it. (All 
shake hands) 

Mr. Rassir: Let’s dig. 
digging) 

Mrs. Rassir (After a moment): I’ve 
found something! 

Orners: Oh, what is it? Gold? Jewels? 
Pieces of eight? What 7s it! 

Mrs. Rassir: Oh. It’s just a nut. 
(Tosses it aside, and Mrs. SQuIRREL 
picks it up and puts it in apron 
pocket) 

LitrLe Bear: I’ve found something! 
Oh — it’s another nut. 

Orners: And here’s another! 
another! And still another! 
nuts! The place is full of nuts! 

LitTLE Bear (Sitting on heels, thought- 
fully): That’s all there seems to be 
here. Just a great big pile of nuts. 

Mr. Squirreu: Nuts! Oh! Oh! Oh, my 
stars! 

Mrs. Squrrre.: My dear! What is it! 
Are you ill? 

Mr. SqurrREL: The nuts! The nuts! 
The map! 

LirrLe Bear: What? What about my 
map? 

Mr. SqurrreE.: They’re my nuts! J 
buried them! 

Orners: You! Your nuts! All these! 


(All start 


And 
More 


But I thought you were running low 
on nuts! If you had all these! 

Mr. SqurrRE.: But that’s just it! I 
forgot! I’m always hiding things 
away and forgetting where they are! 
This is the biggest pile of nuts I 
buried last fall, and I made the map 
so I would be sure not to forget! And 
then I lost the map! 

Mrs. SqurrReEt: And then you forgot 
both the nuts and the map! What a 
memory! 

Oruers: I’m disgusted! All that work! 
And all for nothing! And the ex- 
citement! Pirate treasure, indeed! 

And no 


Squirrels making maps! 
treasure! 

Wise OLp Ow : You still have the best 
treasure of all — your friendship. 
Orners: Yes, friendship is the best 
We still have each 
We're still good friends! 


treasure of all! 
other! 
We'll always be friends! 

Wise Oxp Owt: And I hope you’ll re- 
member how close you came to los- 
ing each other’s friendship over a 
treasure none of you knew a thing 
about — a treasure that wasn’t there 
at all! 

Cuorus: We will, Mr. Wise Old Owl! 

Litre Bear: Well, fellow pirates, 
let’s help Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel 
gather their nuts! 

Aut (Laughing as they begin to gather 
nuts and put them into Mrs. 
SQUIRREL’s apron): Yes, let’s! You 
bet! Yo, ho, blow the man down! 


THE END 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Prince and The Pauper 


by Mark Twain 
Adapted for Radio by Celia Gordon 


Music: Fanfare of trumpets. Forte and 
oul. 

HERALD (Sonorously): His most royal 
majesty, King Henry VIII, an- 
nounces to his loyal subjects the 
birth of a son, Edward Tudor, Prince 
of Wales, heir to the throne of 
England. 

Sounp: Cheering of crowd. Up and out. 

Narrator: Yes, all England went 
nearly mad for joy on that autumn 
day in the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Everybody took 
a holiday. There was no talk in all 
England but of the new baby who 
lay wrapped in silks and satins, un- 
conscious of all this fuss and not 
knowing that great lords and ladies 
were tending him — and not caring, 
either. On this same day another 
boy was born, unwanted, to a poor 
family by the name of Canty. And 
there was no talk at all about this 
child, Tom Canty, except among the 
family of paupers whom he had just 
come to trouble with his presence. 

Joun Canty (Snarling): A boy, eh? 
Another mouth to feed, that’s all. 

Ber: We'll see he’s no trouble, Father. 

Joun Canty: See that you do. Until 
he’s old enough to beg his own way, 
keep him out of mine. 

Mrs. Canty: John Canty, the boy is 


but a newborn infant. How can you 
talk of his begging? 

Joun Canty (Imitating her): How can 
I talk of his begging? How else do 
you suppose he’s going to earn his 
keep? I’ll teach him to beg and steal, 
see if I don’t. 

Narrator: John Canty succeeded in 
making a beggar of Tom, but he 
could not make him a thief. For 
after Tom ventured forth each day 
in his rags to beg a few farthings, he 
would return to his decayed rickety 
house and visit his neighbor, Father 
Andrew, a good old priest turned 
out by the King. 

Father Andrew taught Tom to 
read and write — and even a little 
Latin. But best of all, he told Tom 
charming old tales about giants and 
fairies and enchanted castles and 
gorgeous kings and princes. Tom 
was delighted. Very privately he 
organized a royal court where he 
was the prince and his special com- 
rades were guards, chamberlains and 
lords and ladies in waiting. Daily 
the mock prince was received with 
elaborate ceremonials borrowed by 
Tom from his romantic readings, and 
nightly Tom huddled on the cold 
floor of the Canty room, dreaming 
his princely dreams. 





One day Tom wandered outside 
the walls of London, hungry and 
sore from the beatings administered 
by his father. He passed Charing 
Village and the great cardinal’s 
stately palace and came upon a far 
more mighty and majestic palace 
beyond — Westminster Palace. Tom 
stared in wonder at the vast build- 
ing, the huge stone gateway, the 
magnificent granite lions. And all at 
once he caught sight of a spectacle 
that almost made him shout for 
joy. Inside the gate he could see a 
boy whose clothing was all of gor- 
geous satins, shining with jewels. 
Several sparkling gentlemen stood 
near—his servants, without a doubt. 
Oh, he was a prince, a living prince, 
a real prince! 

Guarp: Mind your manners, you 
young beggar! Here, away from that 
gate. 

Woman: Look at the little beggar. 
Staring at the Prince like a daft one. 

Prince (Fading in): Ho, there, Guard! 
How dare you use a poor lad like 
that? Open the gates and let him in! 

Crown: Long live the Prince of Wales! 

Narrator: And the little Prince of 
Poverty passed through, in his flut- 
tering rags, to join hands with the 
Prince of Limitless Plenty, and go 
with him to a rich apartment in the 
palace that young Edward called his 
cabinet. A delicious meal was 
ordered, and all servants were dis- 
missed when it arrived. 

Prince: Here, eat, lad. And tell me 
your name. 

Tom: Tom Canty, an’ it please you, sir. 

Prince: ’Tis an odd one. Where do 
you live? 


Tom: In London, please, sir. 
Court, out of Pudding Lane. 

Prince: Offal Court! Truly, ’tis an- 
other odd one. Have you parents? 

Tom: Parents I have sir, and two 
sisters. But my father has a wicked 
heart and beats me. 

Prince: What? Beatings? 

Tom: Oh, indeed, yes, please you, sir. 

Prince: Beatings! And you so frail 
and little. Hark ye: before the night 
comes, he shall go to the Tower. 
The King, my father — 

Tom: You forget his low degree, sir. 
The Tower is for the great alone. 
Prince: True, indeed. I had not 
thought of that. How does your 

mother use you? 

Tom: She is good, sir. And Nan and 
Bet are like her. 

Prince (Thoughtfully): Look you: do 
your sisters forbid their servants to 
smile? 

Tom: They? Oh, do you think they 
have servants, sir? 

Prince: And why not? Who helps 
them undress at night? 

Tom: No one, sir. Would you have 
them sleep without their garment? 

Prince: Their garment? Have they 
but one? 

Tom: Ah, good your worship, what 
would they do with more? Truly, 
they have not two bodies each. 

Prince (Laughing): ’Tis a quaint and 
marvellous thought! Now, tell me of 
Offal Court. Have you a pleasant 
life there? 

Tom: In truth, yes, so please you sir — 
except when one is hungry. There 
are Punch and Judy shows and races 
and fights, and in summer we wade 
and swim in the canal and dance and 


Offal 





sing about the Maypole in Cheap- 
side. 

Prince: Oh, say no more! ’Tis glori- 
ous. If I could do all that just once, 
I could give up the crown. 

Tom: And if J could wear for only a 
moment those clothes you wear — 
Prince: Would you like it? Then so 
shall it be! Doff your rags and don 
these splendors, lad. It is a brief 
happiness, but we will have it while 
we may and change back again be- 

fore any come. 

Narrator: A few minutes later the 
little Prince of Wales was clothed 
with Tom’s fluttering odds and ends, 
and the little Prince of Pauperdom 
was tricked out in the gaudy plum- 
age of royalty. The two went and 
stood side by side before a great 
mirror, and lo, a miracle: there did 
not seem to have been any change 
made. They stared at each other, 
then at the glass, then at each other 
again. 

Prince: What do you make of this? 

Tom: Ah, good your worship, do not 
require me to answer. It is not meet 
that one of my degree should utter 
the thing. 

Prince: Then I will utter it. You have 
the same hair, the same eyes, the 
same voice and manner, the same 
form and stature, the same face and 
countenance that I bear. And now 
that I am clothed as you were, it 
seems I should be able the more 
nearly to feel as you did when that 
brute guard— wait! Is not this 
a bruise upon your hand? 

Tom: Yes, but it is a slight thing, and 
your majesty knows the poor 
guard — 


Prince: Silence! It was a shameful 
and cruel thing! If the King, my 
father — but stir not a step until I 
come again. It is a command. 

NARRATOR: In a moment the Prince 
had snatched up and put away an 
article of national importance that 
lay upon the table and was out the 
door and flying through the palace 
grounds in his bannered rags, his 
face hot and his eyes glowing. 

Prince: Open! Unbar the gates! 

Sounp: Clinking of gates. 

Guarp: Take that, you little beggar! 
And that! 

Sounp: Thud, PRINCE crying out, 
Crowd laughing. 

Prince: I am the Prince of Wales. My 
person is sacred. You shall hang for 
laying your hands on me. 

Guarp (Mockingly): I salute your 
gracious highness. (Surly) Be off, 
you crazy rubbish! 

Woman (Lawghing): Make way for his 
royal highness. 

Man: Make way for the Prince of 
Wales. 

Sounp: Jeering of crowd. Forte and out. 

Music: Courtly string music. Forte and 
fade under. 

Lapy: Oh, our poor prince. Did you 
hear he kneeled to Lady Jane? 

2np Lapy: And shut the door on his 
servants, and hid? 

3rp Lapy: Mad, that’s what the poor 
lad is. Mad. 

Music: Fanfare of trumpets. Forte and 
out. 

HERALD: In the name of the King. 
Let none listen to this false and 
foolish matter of the Prince’s illness, 
nor discuss same, nor carry it 
abroad, upon pain of death. 





4ruH Lavy: The Prince is coming. See, 
how slowly he walks. 

jr Lapy: Look, he goes to the apart- 
ment of the King. 

SounpD: Murmuring of crowd. Forte 
and out. 

Kine: How now, my lord Edward, my 
Prince? Have you been minded to 
fool with me, the good King, your 
father, who loves you? 

Tom: You are the King? Then I am 
undone indeed! 

Kine: Do not kneel to me, my child. 
Come to me. You are not well. Do 
you not know your father, child? 
Say you know me. 

Tom: You are my dread lord the King, 
whom God preserve. 

Kine: True, true—that is well. 
Tremble not so. You are better now. 
You will not miscall yourself again, 
as they say you did a little while 
ago? 

Tom: I pray of you, your grace, be- 
lieve me, I did but speak the truth. 
I am the meanest among your sub- 
jects, being a pauper born. ’Tis by a 
sore mischance I am here, although 
Iam not to blame. I am but young 
to die and you can save me with one 
little word. Oh, speak it, sir! 

Kine: Die? Talk not so, sweet Prince. 
You will not die. 

Tom (Joyously): God bless you and 
save you long to bless our land, oh, 
my King. I am not to die! The King 
has said it. I may go now? 

Kina: If you wish. But why not tarry? 
Where would you go? 

Tom: But your highness — I thought 
I was free. I thought to seek the 
kennel where I was born and bred to 
misery. I am not used to this splen- 
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dor — oh, please, sir, let me go! 

Kine (Sadly): Oh, my son. But per- 
haps he is but mad upon this one 
strain and his wits unmarred in 
other matters. We will make a trial. 
Finish this sentence, son: “Omnia 
Gallia in...” 

Tom: “...in.. 
est,’’ my lord. 

Kina: Good! His mind is but diseased, 
not stricken fatally! Now — Com- 
ment allez-vous aujourd "hui? 

Tom: I have no knowledge of this 
tongue, so please your majesty. . 
Kina: Ah — so my son is a little mad. 
But it is not permanent. Overstudy 
has done this. Away with his books 
and teachers! Pleasure him with 
sports and wholesome ways. He is 
mad, but he is my son and England’s 
heir, and mad or sane, still shall he 
reign. Mad is he? Were he a thou- 


. in tres partes divisa 


sand times mad, yet he is Prince of 
Wales and I the King shall confirm 


it. The papers shall receive the 
Great Seal immediately. Fetch the 
Great Seal! 

Lorp: If it please your majesty, his 
highness, the Prince, has the Great 
Seal. You gave it to him to keep 
against the day that — 

Kine: True. My son, where do you 
keep the Great Seal? 

Tom: The — the Great Seal, my lord? 
I — I do not understand. 

Kine (Sighing): Alas. Let us trouble 
his poor wits no more for the present. 
There is time enough for the Great 
Seal later. 

Music: English air. Forte and out. 

Narrator: In the morning, the 
weighty business of dressing the 
young Prince began. A shirt was 





taken up by the Chief Equerry in 
Waiting, who passed it to the First 
Lord of the Buckhounds, who passed 
it to the Second Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, who passed it to the 
Hereditary Grand Diaperer, who 
passed it to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who passed it to the First 
Lord of the Bedchamber, who was 
about to put it on poor Tom when 
he stopped, aghast, and, pointing to 
the shirt, passed it back down again 
to the horrified line. A hole in the 
royal shirt! But in good time, Tom 
Canty was in condition to get out of 
bed and was conducted to his meal 
in a sumptuous hall filled with 
servants. 

Ist Lorp (Whisper): Observe! 
Prince eats with his fingers! 
2npD Lorp: Hush! Do not let him know 

we see it. 

3rp Lorp: And what is he doing with 
his napkin? 

Tom (Fading in): Good, my lord, this 
is a dainty and beautiful fabric you 
have given me. Pray take it away, 
lest in my carelessness I soil it. 

4ru Lorp: As your grace wishes. 

5TH Lorp: Look —he’s filling his 
pockets with nuts. 

6TH Lorp: And see how he stares at 
the turnips and the lettuce. 

Tom (Fading in): What are these, my 
lords? Are they to be eaten? 

7Tx Lorp: Turnips and lettuce, my 
Prince. You always liked to eat them. 

Tom: Oh — oh, yes. Please, my lords, 
I crave your indulgence, but my 
nose itches cruelly. What is the 
custom and usage in this emergency? 
Pray, tell me quickly. It is more 
than I can bear! 


The 


lst Lorp: But — but there is no cus- 
tom, my lord. 

Tom: Is there no Hereditary Scratcher? 

2np Lorp: No, my lord. 

Tom: But what shall I do? (Pause, 
then, triumphantly) I shall scratch 
it myself! 

3rD Lorp: Oh, England, that such a 
thing should come to pass. 

47H Lorp: I’ve heard it said among 
the royal household that the King 
is not well. This new blow will do 
his health no good. 

5TH Lorp: An ailing King and a mad 
Prince! What will become of us? 

6TH Lorp: This meal is over, at any 
rate. But look — the Prince gazes 
at the fingerbowl. He is drinking it! 

Tom: No, take it away, my lord. I like 
it not. It has a pretty flavor, but it 
lacks strength. 

Music: Solemn royal march, forte and 
fade. 

Herap: The King is dead! (Pause) 

Crown: Long live the king. Long live 
Edward, King of England. 

Music: Out. 

Hertrorp: If it please your highness, 
the royal secretary has some busi- 
ness to present for your approval. 
Your majesty will signify consent — 
or dissent. 

Tom: Yes, my lord. 

Secretary: Concerning the expense 
of our late and beloved King, 
Henry VIII, be it known that dur- 
ing the last six-month period the 
King’s household has spent 28,000 
pounds; of this, 20,000 pounds is 
still owed and unpaid. Our coffers 
are almost empty, and the 1,200 
servants of the King’s household 
unpaid. 





Tom: We are going to the dogs, ’tis 
plain. ’Tis meet and necessary that 
we take a smaller house and dismiss 
the servants. They are of no value 
except to delay and trouble one. 
Now, I remember a small house that 
stands over the fish market in Bil- 
lingsgate— oh, pardon, my lord 
Hertford. 

HertrorpD: You are tired, my Prince. 
We shall leave this business for 
another day. May we go? 

Tom: Please, as you wish, my lord 
Hertford. But who are you, lad, 
kneeling before me? Rise. What 
would you have? 

HumpHREY: You must remember me, 
my lord. I am your whipping boy. 

Tom: My whipping boy? 

Humpurey: The same, your grace. I 
am Humphrey Marlow. 

Tom: ’Tis strange my mind cannot 
recall more these days. Give your 
business speech. 

Humpusrey: ’Tis but a small matter, 
my lord—but two days ago — 
when your majesty made three mis- 
takes in your Greek — do you re- 
member? 

Tom: Yes — yes, I think I do. (Sotto 
voce) It is not much of a lie — had 
I meddled with Greek at all, I would 
have made forty mistakes, not three. 

Humpurey: And do you remember 
that your master did promise he 
would whip me for it — and — 

Tom: Whip you? Why should he whip 
you for faults of mine? 

Humpurey: But your grace — he al- 
ways whips me when you fail 
in your lessons. 

Tom: Ah — true, true. I forgot. You 
teach me in private. Then, if I fail, 


my master says you have not done 
your job and — 

Humpurey: Oh, my lord, what are 
you saying? I, the humblest of your 
servants, teaching you? 

Tom: Then where is the blame? What 
riddle is this? 

Humpnurey: But there’s no riddle. 
None may visit the sacred person 
of the Prince of Wales with blows. 
Therefore, when he should have a 
whipping, J take the blows. 

Tom: A most strange and curious trade. 
Would they had hired someone to 
be dressed in place of me. And have 
you been beaten, poor friend, ac- 
cording to the promise? 

Humpurey: No, good your majesty. 
My punishment was appointed for 
this day, and it may be annulled as 
unbefitting the season of mourning 
that is come upon us. Oh, good my 
lord, now that you are King, am I 
to be ruined? 

Tom: Ruined? How? 

Humpsreey: Since you are King, you 
can order matters as you wish. 
Wherefore it is reasonable that you 
will no longer vex yourself with 
dreary studies, but will burn your 
books. My back is my bread. If it 
go idle, I starve. If you stop your 
studies, my office is gone. You'll 
need no whipping boy. 

Tom: Trouble yourself no longer. Your 
office shall be permanent in you and 
your line, forever. Rise, Humphrey 
Marlow, Hereditary Grand Whip- 
ping-Boy to the royal house of Eng- 
land. I'll start to study again and 
study so badly that they must 
treble your wages, so much will your 
business increase. Ah, Lord Hert- 





ford — you may go, Humphrey. 

Hertrorp: Your majesty, | am per- 
suaded that if you will but tax your 
memory yet a little further, it will 
resolve the puzzle of the Great Seal. 
Will your grace try? 

Tom: The — the Great Seal? Oh, yes 
— the Great Seal. Er— what was 
it like, my lord? 

Hertrorp: But surely, your majesty, 
you remember the Great Seal? 

Tom: No. Describe it to me. 

Hertrorp: Alas, his wits are flown 
again. Ah — never mind, your ma- 
jesty — let us discuss your majesty’s 
plans for receiving the foreign am- 
bassadors, shall we? 

Narrator: And while Tom sits in 
state, what has become of the little 
Prince, left to wander the streets of 
London in beggar’s rags? The rain 
began to fall soon after he was 
pushed away from the palace gates. 
Then the wind rose, and a raw and 
gusty night set in, making the house- 
less Prince, the bewildered heir to 
the throne of England, more miser- 
able than he had ever imagined. 
His spirit smarted under the jeers of 
the crowds, his body ached from the 
blows of laughing beggars, and he 
drifted deeper into the maze of 
squalid alleys where the swarming 
hives of poverty and misery were 
massed together. 

Prince: Offal Court, that is the name. 
If I can but find it before I drop, 
then I am saved. His people will 
take me back to the palace and prove 
that I am not their son, but the true 
Prince. 

Joun Canty (Roughly): Out at this 
time of night again, and not a farth- 
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ing on you, I warrant me! If it be so 
and I do not break all the bones in 
your lean body, then I am not John 
Canty but some other. 

Prince (Eagerly): Oh, then you are 
his father. God grant it be so— 
then you will bring him away and 
restore me! 

Joun Canty: His father? I know I am 
your father, and you shall soon have 
cause to remember it. 

Prince: Oh, jest not, delay not. I 
am worn, I can bear no more. Take 
me to the King, my father, and he 
will make you rich beyond your 
wildest dreams. Believe me, man, I 
speak no lie. I am indeed the Prince 
of Wales. 

Joun Canty (Amazed): You’ve gone 
stark mad. (Roughly) But mad or 
not, I’ll soon find where the soft 
places in your bones lie, or I’m no 
true man. Come upstairs with me, 
my lad. 

Sounp: Struggle, footsteps. 

Prince (Crying out): No, no! I tell you 
I am the Prince of Wales. 

Joun Canty: Hush your ravings. Pah! 
Here comes that Father Andrew. 
Prince (Calling out): Father Andrew, 
or whoever you are, save me. I go 

to my death! 

Joun Canty: Out of my way, priest, or 
I’ll — take your hands off the boy. 
You’ll meddle with me, will you? 
Take that as your reward! 

Sounp: Struggle, thud. 

Joun Canty: Hurry, my fine lad, be- 
fore the mob catches up with us. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Door open, close. 

Joun Canty: Ho, my family! Fine 
sport for us this evening. Stand still, 
lad. Now, say your foolery again — 
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if you haven’t forgotten it. Name 
your name. Who are you? 

Prince (Indignanily): It is but ill 
breeding in such as you to command 
me to speak. I tell you now, as I 
told you before, I am Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and no other. 

Joun Canty: Ho, ho! Listen to him! 

Mrs. Canty: Oh, poor Tom, my poor 
boy. Your foolish reading has 
wrought its woeful work at last and 
taken your wits away. You have 
broken your mother’s heart. 

Prince (Gently): Your son is well and 
has not lost his wits, good dame. Be 
comforted. Lead me to the palace 
where he is, and straightway will 
the King, my father, restore him to 
you. 

Mrs. Canty: The King, your father? 
Oh, unsay these words. Shake off 
this dream. Look upon me. Am I 
not your mother? 

Prince: I do not wish to grieve your 
heart, but truly I have never looked 
upon your face before. 

Joun Canty: Let the show go on. 
What, Nan, Bet? Mannerless 
wenches, will you stand in the 
Prince’s presence? Upon your knees, 
you pauper scum, and do him rever- 
ence. Ah, ha! The show will go on! 

Narrator: And the show did go on, 
until the poor Prince was sore and 
bleeding, the mother and sisters ex- 
hausted with weeping. After the 
family retired, the mother lay awake 
thinking and mourning. The sug- 
gestion began to creep into her mind 
that there was an undefinable some- 
thing about this boy that was lack- 
ing in Tom Canty, mad or sane. She 
could not describe it, and yet her 


sharp mother instinct seemed to 
perceive it. What if the boy were 
really not her son, after all? Oh, 
absurd! And yet—she must be 
sure. A test, she would try a test. 
Mrs. Canty: Since the day when Tom 
was little and the powder burst in 
his face, he has never been suddenly 
startled out of his dreams or out of 
his thinking without casting his hand 
before his eyes — as he did that day. 
And he does not do this as others 
would do it, with the palm inward, 
but always with the palm turned 
outward. I have seen it a hundred 
times, and it has never varied or 
failed. Yes, I shall soon know. Now, 
I shall shine my candle in the lad’s face 
— thus — and strike his ear, thus! 
(Pause) He did nothing. He barely 
stirred. Perhaps his madness has 
banished the gesture — but no. His 


hands are not mad. They could not 
unlearn so old a habit in so brief a 


time. I shall try again — there! 
(Pause) He does not move. But I 
cannot give him up — I cannot. He 
must be my boy! But let him sleep. 
It is almost dawn, when all of us 
must be up. 

PRINCE (Sleepily): Sir William! 

Mrs. Canty: Now what shall we hear? 

Prince (Sleepily): Ho, Sir William 
Herbert! Come here and listen to 
the strangest dream ever. I thought 
myself changed into a pauper — and 
—ho, there! Guards! Sir William! 
What? Is there no groom of the 
chamber in waiting? 

Mrs. Canty (Gently): Who are you 
calling, lad? 

Prince: Sir William Herbert. Oh! 
Who are you? 





Mrs. Canty: I—I am your mother, 
lad. 

Prince (Fearfully): It was no dream, 
then! 

Sounp: Knocking on door. 

Joun Canty: Who knocks? What do 
you want? 

Voice: John Canty, do you know what 
man you laid your cudgel on last 
night? 

JoHN Canty (Roughly): I care not. 

Voice: You'll care — if you value your 
neck, nothing but flight will save 
you. You hit Father Andrew — and 
he is dead. 

JouN Canty: What? Dead? Up — all 
of you. We must fly. You come with 
me, my mad boy, and speak not our 
name. I’ll choose us a new one, to 
throw the law’s dogs off the scent. 
Come along, all of you! 

NarrRATOR: But Canty was stopped by 
a@ group of watermen at London 
Bridge who insisted that he drink 
the health of the Prince of Wales 
with them, and while he was so en- 
gaged, the Prince slipped out of his 
grasp, dived into the forest of legs, 
and disappeared. He had but one 
course to pursue — to find his way 
to the Guildhall, make himself. 
known and denounce the imposter. 
He made up his mind that Tom 
should be allowed a reasonable time 
for spiritual preparation and then be 
hanged according to the law and 
usage of the day in cases of high 
treason. 

Prince: Open these gates! Open the 
gates of Guildhall! I tell you again, 
you pack of unmannerly curs, I am 


will not be driven from my ground! 

Sounp: Jeering of crowd. Forte and 
fade under. 

Henvon: Though you are a prince or 
no prince, it’s all one. You're a 
brave lad and not friendless. Here, 
come with me. (Roughly) Come with 
me, lad, I tell you, for your own 
good. 

Prince (Breathless): Stop! 
hurting me. 

Sounp: Crowd noises out. 

HeEnpon: Very well, we’re away from 
that mob. Lad, if you must rave so, 
don’t say you’re Prince of Wales! 

Prince: And why not? I am the Prince 
of Wales! 

Henpon: England has no Prince of 

Wales. The King is dead. 

Prince (Wonderingly): Then —I am 
King — King Edward the Sixth. 
How strange and grand it seems. 
King of England! 

Henpon: Come along, lad. You’re a 
brave little soldier and I like you for 
it. I'll take care of you and watch 
over you. Here we are now. 

Sounp: Door, open, close. 

Prince: You are good to me and I 
shall not forget it. 

HEnpDOoN (Cheerfully): Now then, we'll 
have a bite to eat. Food and a nap 
will make you a man again, never 
fear. (Pause, then, puzzled) What’s 
amiss, lad? 

Prince: Good sir, I would wash me. 

Henpvon (Relieved): Oh, is that all? 
Ask no permission of Miles Hendon 
for whatever you wish. Make your- 
self perfectly free here. (Pause) 
Well, what is it? 


You’re 


the Prince of Wales. And though I Prince: Pour the water and make not 


am now forlorn and friendless, I 
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so many words! 





HenpDon: Pour the water? Oh, very 
well, my lad. Here you are. 

SounD: Pouring of water, splashing. 

PRINCE: Come — stop your fumbling. 
The towel! 

HenDon (Meekly): The towel, your 
grace. Now, sit you down and have 
some dinner. There — I’ll bring the 
chops from the stove and join you — 

PRINCE: Stop! Would you sit in the 
presence of the King? 

Henpon: Eh? (Sotto voce) The poor 
lad’s madness is up with the time. 
It has changed with the great change 
that has come to the realm and now 
in fancy he is King! I must humor 
the idea, too—there is no other 
way. Faith, he would order me to 
the Tower if I did not! 

PrincE: You did save me from injury 
and shame — perhaps you did save 
my life and so my crown. Such 
service demands a rich reward. 
Name your desire, and if it be within 
the compass of my royal power, it is 
yours. 

Henpvon: | know not what to say, your 
majesty. Yet— your majesty no 
doubt knows of the story of the 
Lord de Courcy, who received as a 
reward the privilege of wearing a 
hat before the kings of England. 

Prince: I do. 

Hrenpon: Then, invoking this prece- 
dent in aid of my prayer, I beseech 
the King to grant me but this one 
grace and privilege— to my more 
than sufficient reward, to wit: that 
I and my heirs, forever, may si¢ in 
the presence of the King of England. 

Prince: Rise, Sir Miles Hendon, 
Knight. Rise and seat yourself. 
Your petition is granted. While 
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England remains and the crown con- 
tinues, the privilege shall not lapse. 

Henpon: Thank you, your majesty. 
(Sotto voce) "Twas a clever thought 
and has delivered me. I might have 
had to stand for weeks until the 
poor lad’s wits were cured. 

PrIncE (Musing): ’Tis strange — most 
strange. I cannot account for it. 

HeEnpon: What is it that is strange? 

Prince: That the King is not missed. 

HrEenpon: How? What? I do not un- 
derstand. 

Prince: Indeed? Does it not strike 
you as strange that the land is not 
filled with couriers and proclama- 
tions describing me and making 
search for me? Is it no matter for 
commotion and distress that the 
head of the State is gone? 

HeEnpvon: Most true, my King. I had 
forgot. 

Prince: But I have a plan that shall 
right things. I will write a paper in 
three tongues, Latin, Greek and 
English, and you will take it to the 
palace tomorrow. Then they will 
know me. Here, I will start it first 
in Greek. 

Sounpb: Scratching of pen on paper. 

Henpon (Softly): If it were dark, I 
should think he were a king. See 
him scribble and scratch away at 
his meaningless pot-hooks, fancying 
them to be Latin and Greek, acting 
as though he is writing an important 
message. He should have been born 
a king. He plays the part so well. 

NarRaATOR: While the Prince was hap- 
pily preparing his message, Tom 
was causing a stir throughout all 
England... . 

Woman: God preserve his most sacred 





majesty, King Edward the Sixth. 
A dear and gracious little urchin he 
is, too! 

2np Woman: And whether he be mad 
or no — and they say he is mending 
— his praises are on all men’s lips. 

3RD WomaN: He saved the old Duke of 
Norfolk’s life. 

4TH Woman: He pardoned the witches. 

5TH Woman: And now he is bent on 
destroying the cruelest laws that 
harry and oppress the people. God 
grant he may be spared long to reign 
in England. 

Narrator: Yes. Tom was making 
quite a stir — but the rightful Prince 
heard none of it. For he soon fell 


again into the clutches of John 
Canty, who took him to live with a 
band of outlaws. 

Sounp: Rough voices cheering. 

Man: Come on, Yokel. Tell your tale. 

2np Man: Let’s hear about your 


brands and your wounds. 

3RD Man: Be quick about it, man. 

YoxeE.: I am Yokel, once a farmer and 
prosperous, with a loving wife and 
children. Now I am somewhat dif- 
ferent in estate and calling, and my 
wife and children are gone. My good 
old blameless mother strove to earn 
her bread by nursing the sick. One 
of these died, the doctors knew not 
how, so my mother was burned for a 
witch. English law! Up, all, with 
your cups — drink to the merciful 
English law! 

Crown: To the English law! 

Yoxe.: Thank you, mates. I begged 
from house to house, I and my wife. 
But it was a crime to be hungry in 
England, so they stripped us and 
lashed us through three towns. 


Drink again to English law! I begged 
again and again till I was sold fora 
slave — here, on my cheek, under 
this stain if I washed it off, you might 
still see the red “‘S” the branding iron 
left there. A slave! Do you under- 
stand that word? An English slave, 
I stand before you. I have run away 
from my master and when I am 
found — I shall hang. 

Prince: You shall not! 
that law this very day. 

Man: Who is it? 

2np Man: Who are you, lad? 

Prince: I am Edward, King of Eng- 
land. 

Crown: Loud laughter, jeering. 

Prince (Angrily): You mannerless 
vagrants, is this your recognition of 
the royal boon I have promised? 

Joun Canty: Mates, he is my son, a 
dreamer, a fool and stark mad. 
Mind him not. He thinks he is the 
King. 

Prince: I am the King, and you shall 
know it in good time. You have con- 
fessed a murder and you shall swing 
for it. 

Joun Canty: You'll betray me? You? 
Wait till I get my hands on you. 
Rurr.er: Tut-tut. Have you no re- 
spect for kings? Lad, you must 
make no threats against your mates. 
Be King if you please, but be not 
harmful in it. We are bad men in 
some few trifling ways, but no man 
among us is so base as to be a traitor 
to his King. We are loving and loyal 
hearts in that regard. Now, all to 
gether: Long live Edward, King of 

England. 

Crown: Long live Edward, King o 

England. 


I shall end 
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Prince: I thank you, my good people. 

RUFFLER: Stop it, boy. It’s not wise or 
well. Humor your fancy if you must, 
but choose some other title. 

TinKER: Foo-foo, the First, King of 
the Mooncalves. 

Crown: Long live Foo-foo, the First, 
King of the Mooncalves. 

Man: Hail him forth and crown him. 

2nD Man: Throne him! 

3RD Man: Be gracious to us, oh sweet 
king! 

4rH Man: Pity your slaves and com- 
fort them with a royal kick so that 
our children may tell of your princely 
condescension and be proud and 
happy forever. 

Crown: Jeering. Forte and out. 

NarRATOR: But this was but the least 
of the indignities the poor Prince 
was to suffer. He resisted all at- 
tempts to make him beg and steal as 
well as he could. He escaped from 
the outlaws only to find himself in 
the clutches of a mad hermit. He 
brushed with the English law — and 
finally he and his good protector, 
Miles Hendon, landed in prison. 
Cold, hungry, miserable and afraid, 
the King of England learned about 
his people and his country as no 
king before him had ever done. 

Prince: No one will believe in me. 
But no matter. Soon all these 
wronged prisoners will be free. The 
laws that have dishonored them and 
shamed the English name shall be 
swept from the statute books. The 
world is made wrong. Kings should 
go to school to their own laws at 
times, and so learn mercy. 

Music: “Pomp and Circumstance.’ 
Forte and fade under. 


Woman: Here comes the King! 

Man: The King! God save your 
majesty. 

Crown: The King! The King! 

Music: Out. 

NARRATOR: Yes, it was the King — or 
so the people of London thought. 
All the gorgeous pomp, the ancient 
and colorful ceremony, the splendid 
processions — all for Tom Canty, on 
his way to Westminster Abbey, to 
be crowned King of England. The 
mock King’s cheeks were flushed 
with excitement, his senses swam in 
a delirium of pleasure. He was just 
about to throw another huge hand- 
ful of coins to the crowd when sud- 
denly he caught sight of a pale, 
astounded face which strained for- 
ward out of the crowd, its intense 
eyes riveted upon him. A sickening 
consternation struck through him. 
He recognized his mother! Up flew 
his hand, palm outward, before his 
eyes — that old involuntary gesture 
born of a forgotten episode and per- 
petuated by habit. In an imstant 
Mrs. Canty had torn her way out of 
the crowd, past the guard, and to 
Tom’s side. 

Mrs. Canty: Tom! Tom, my son, 
what have you done? 

Tom (Coldly): I do not know you, 
woman. 

Guarp: Here, woman, away from the 
King. 

Mrs. Canty: But I tell you he is my 
son. (Fading) Tom! Hear me. 

Tom: I do not know that woman. 

NarRrRaTOR: But even as Tom Canty 
spoke these words, a shame fell upon 
him that consumed his pride to 
ashes and withered his stolen 





royalty. His grandeurs were stricken 
valueless: they seemed to fall away 
from him like rotten rags. 

Lorp Protector: My lord, it is an ill 
time for dreaming. The people ob- 
serve your downcast head, your 
clouded face, and they take it for an 
omen. Be advised; lift up your face 
and smile upon the people. 

Tom: I cannot. 

Lorp Protector: Perdition catch that 
crazy pauper. It was she who has 
disturbed your highness. 

Tom: She — she is my mother. 

Lorp Protector (Fearfully): 
save England. 


God 


The omen was a 


prophecy. The King has gone mad 
again. 

Narrator: The coronation continued. 
The deep booming of the artillery 
announced the arrival of the King 
and his grand procession at West- 
minster Abbey. The King was robed 


and prepared for the solemn cere- 
mony and entered the Abbey clothed 
in a long robe of gold. The entire 
multitude rose. The ancient cere- 
monies went on with impressive 
solemnity. At last the final act was 
at hand. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury lifted up the crown of England 
from its cushion and held it out over 
the trembling mock King’s head. A 
deep hush pervaded the Abbey. At 
this impressive moment, a startling 
apparition intruded upon the scene 
—— an apparition observed by none in 
the absorbed multitude until it sud- 
denly appeared, moving up the 
great central aisle. It was a boy, 
bareheaded, ill-shod, and clothed in 
garments falling to rags. He raised 
his hand with a solemnity which ill 


fitted his soiled and sorry aspect. 

Prince: I forbid you to set the crown 
of England upon that forfeited head. 
I am the King! 

Sounp: Crowd murmuring: “Who is 
he?” “What is he?”’ etc. 

Tom: Loose him and stop. He its the 
King! 

Lorp Protector: Mind not his ma- 
jesty. His illness is upon him again. 
Seize the vagabond! 

Tom: On your peril, touch him not. He 
is the King. Oh, my lord, let poor 
Tom Canty be first to swear loyalty 
to you and say, “Put on your crown 
and enter into your own again.” 

Woman: Look — now that they are 
together — what a strange resem- 
blance. 

Man: They are like twins. My Lord 
Protector, do you notice this? 

Lorp Protector: Hmmm. By your 
favor, sir, I desire to ask you certain 
questions which — 

Prince: I will answer them, my lord. 

Narrator: The Lord Protector asked 
him many questions about the court, 
the late King, the Prince, the Prin- 
cesses, and the boy answered them 
correctly and without hesitating. It 
was strange; yes, it was unaccount- 
able. All who heard it said so. 

Lorp Protector: It is true, it is most 
wonderful — but it is no more than 
the King likewise can do. These are 
not proofs. Sir Thomas, arrest this 
—no, hold! Where is the Great 
Seal? Answer me this and the riddle 
is unriddled. For only he that was 
Prince of Wales can so answer. On 
so trivial a thing hangs a throne and 
a dynasty. 

Prince: There is nothing in this riddle 





that is difficult. My Lord St. John, 
go to my private cabinet in the 
palace, and near the floor in the left 
corner, you shall find in the wall a 
brazen nail head. Press upon it and 
the first thing your eye will fall upon 
is the Great Seal. Bring it here. 
Why do you hesitate? Have you 
not heard the King’s command? Go! 

Narrator: The Lord St. John made a 
deep bow. It was observed that it 
was a significantly cautious and 
non-commital bow, not being de- 
livered at either of the kings, but at 
the neutral ground, about halfway 
between the two. Then he took his 
leave. The audience waited, hushed 
and breathless, until he returned, 
paused a moment, then moved to 
Tom Canty with a deep bow. 

Sr. JoHN: Sire, the Seal is not there! 

LorD Protector: Then cast the beg- 
gar into the street and whip him 
through the town. 

Tom: Back! Whoever touches him 
perils his life. 

LorD Protector: Searched you well, 
St. John? It does seem passing 
strange. Little things, trifles, slip 
out of one’s ken and one does not 
think it matter for surprise. But 
how so bulky a thing as the Seal of 
England can vanish away and no 
man be able to get track of it again 
—a huge, golden disk — 

Tom (Excitedly): Hold, that is enough. 
Was it round and thick — and had 
it letters and devices engraved upon 
it? Yes? Oh, now I know what this 
Great Seal is that there’s been such 
worry about. If you’d described it 
to me you could have had it three 
weeks ago. I know where it is— 
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but I did not put it there — first. 

Lorp Protector: Who then, my lord? 

Tom: He that stands there — the 
rightful King of England. He shall 
tell you himself where it is. Then 
you will believe he knows it of his 
own knowledge. Think, my King — 
it was the last, the very last thing 
that you did that day before you 
rushed out of the palace, clothed in 
my rags, to punish the soldier that 
hit me. 

Prince: I recall the scene — all of it 
— but the Seal has no place in it. 
My lords and gentlemen, if you will 
rob your rightful sovereign of his — 

Tom: Oh, wait, think. Do not give up. 
The cause is not lost — nor shall be 
lost. Remember, my Prince, how 
we exchanged garments for a jest? 
Yes, you remember that. Then you 
noticed the soldier had hurt my hand 
— look, here it is. I cannot even 
write with it yet, the fingers are so 
stiff. At this your highness sprang 
up, vowing vengeance — and as you 
ran toward the door, you passed a 
table. That thing you call the Seal 
lay on that table. You snatched it 
up and looked about for a place to 
hide it. Your eye caught sight of — 

Prince: Hold! That’s enough. Go, 
my good St. John. In an arm-piece 
of the Milanese armor that hangs on 
the wall you’ll find the Seal. 

Tom (Triumphanily): Right, my King, 
right. Now the sceptre of England 
is yours. Go, my Lord St. John, give 
your feet wings. 

NARRATOR: The whole assemblage was 
on its feet now, and well nigh out of 
its mind with uneasiness, apprehen- 
sion and consuming excitement. At 





last St. John appeared again upon 
the platform — and in his hand he 
held aloft the Great Seal! 

Crowp: Long live the true King! 
Long live Edward, King of England! 

Narrator: For five minutes the air 
quaked with shouts, and through it all 
a ragged boy, the most conspicuous 
figure in England, stood flushed, 
happy and proud, with the great 
vassals of the kingdom kneeling 
around him. 

Tom: Now, oh my King, take these 
regal garments back and give poor 
Tom, your servant, his shreds again. 

Lorp Protector: Let the beggar be 
stripped and flung into the Tower. 

Prince: I will not have it so. But for 
him, I would not have my crown 
again. (Curiously) Tell me, my 
friend, how was it that you could 
remember where I hid the Seal when 
I could not remember it myself? 

Tom: Ah, my King, that was easy. I 
used it many times. 

Prince: You used it, but you could 
not explain where it was? 


Tom: I did not know it was that they 
wanted. They did not describe it to 
me, your majesty. 

Prince: Then how did you use it? 
Speak up and fear nothing. How 
did you use the Great Seal of 
England? 

Tom: To — to crack nuts with! 

Narrator: But the multitude had 
come to see a coronation, and now 
at last they saw one. They were also 
witnessing the beginning of a new 
and humane reign, for although 
Edward VI lived only a few years 
more, he lived them worthily. And 
more than once, when some great 
dignitary argued against his leniency 
and argued that some law he was 
bent upon amending was gentle 
enough and wrought no particular 
oppression and suffering, the young 
King would turn to him and say — 

Prince: What do you know of suffer- 
ing and oppression? I and my 
people know, but not you! 

Music: Royal theme, forte and out. 

THE END 
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Part Five 





For the Director 





Bake A Cuerry PIE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. ; 

Costumes: Everyday dress. At rise, Charlie 
wears a blue jacket with a lace collar over 
his sweater and slacks and a three-cornered 
hat. Steve enters wearing a jacket and cap. 
Mrs. Herbert and Uncle John wear outdoor 
clothing when they enter. Mother has on 
an apron covered with flour. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A comfortable modern living room. 
There is a door at right that leads to the 
outside and an entrance at left that leads to 
the kitchen and the rest of the home. There 
are easy chairs at left and right and a small 
telephone table with a telephone on it near 
the left wall. Other tables, chairs and 
lamps complete the furnishings. 

lighting: No special effects. 


Cupip anp CoMPANY 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Susie and Joe 
wear outdoor clothing when they enter. 

Properties: Several large pictures of hearts, 
one shattered, one with a big dollar sign in 
the middle, one pink and lace-trimmed and 
one deep red; check book; bulky package; 
pamphlets; papers; wrapped box of candy. 

Setting: An office containing two desks, a file 
some chairs, and a box-like machine hind 
a shoulder-high screen. General office 
equipment —a typewriter, a telephone, 
papers, pencils, etc. — is on the desks. 

Lighting: If possible, there should be a bright 
flash when the pictures are taken. 















SavinG THE O_p HomestTEeap 

‘haracters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Anything appropriate to the period. 
Pansy should have an apron. Murdock 
should have a top hat and cloak. All the 
men might wear mustaches, with William’s 
the largest. 

Properties: Bills, embroidery, envelope con- 
taining blank paper, vase of flowers, stocks, 
gun, gag, handkerchief, rope, pipe, ring. 

Setting: The living room set consists of a table 
covered with an ornate, fringed cloth, a 
rocker and a straight chair. An old- 
fashioned kerosene lamp is on the table, and 
a sampler with “Home Sweet Home” is 



















Production Notes 





hanging on the wall. The woods scene 
should have at least three trees. On one 
tree should be a sign pointing to the saw 
mill. The trees do not have to be taken 
down for the saw mill scene. The saw mill 
scene can be as simple or as elaborate as de- 
sired. ‘he saw itself can be made of a piece 
of heavy cardboard. Cut a circular saw 
with a two-foot diameter; cut saw-teeth 
around the edge. Paint the saw a light color 
and fasten it to a hand grindstone. The 
indstone should be fastened to a sturd 
rame and arranged so that someone in bac 
of the scene can turn it and push it slightly 
so that the saw seems to be getting closer to 
the girl lying in its path. Caroline can be 
lying on a rough table that serves as the saw 
table. William is tied to a chair nearby. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Oleo Numbers: An oleo number consists of 
songs, dances and recitations. Between the 
scenes the audience might be entertained b 
oleo numbers, including songs like “Bicycle 
Built for Two,” “Tavern in a Town,” “Put 
On Your Old Gray Bonnet,” ete. The 
Master of Ceremonies may heckle the 
piano player, stop the singing and start it 
over again, etc. —all in good humor, of 
course. 

Tue Lincotn Coat 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Roberts is dressed in a mod- 
ern dress. Mr. Abrams wears dark pants 
and a shabby jacket. Mrs. Abrams wears a 
clean white apron over a housedress. The 
Abrams children are dressed in clean, but 
shabby clothes. 

Properties: Erasers, blackboard, suit box, 
long-tailed black coat, coat and hat for Miss 
Roberts ; cap and mackinaw for Joey, books, 
paper for Joey’s note. 

Setting: The first two scenes are in the school- 
room. There may be as much or as little as 
is feasible to indicate the scene. A black- 
board stands upstage center, with a desk, 
facing the audience to one side of it. The 
third scene is a crowded living room which 
also serves as a dining room. There is a 
couch at the left. A table stands on the 
right of the stage. A small mirror hangs on 
a wall. There are some chairs placed about 
the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Martua WasHINGTON’s Spy 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Silas, Caleb and Sam wear battered 
mufflers, jackets, ragged pants and boots 
with cloths wrapped around them. Betsy 
wears & man’s coat, a muffler, and a cocked 
hat. Benjamin is well-dressed and wears 4 
cocked hat. Washington is dressed in 
es, a cocked hat and a muffler, 

artha is also bundled up in a cape. 

Properties: Musket for Silas. 

Setting: No particular furnishings required. 
Backdrop might depict a winter scene, with 
snowy trees, etc. A fence, snow-covered 
bushes, some logs, etc., might be placed 
around stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Cross PRINCESS 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Any costumes suitable for make 
believe ro td 

Properties: Tray of food papery? pencils, books, 
small black books, ba bat, large book. 
two small bags of gold. 

: The bedroom of the Princess. It i: 


skates, sleds, balls, etc., and has a big book- 

case full of books. There is a bed that 

should be high enough for Edward and 

Catherine to crawl under. A table and 

some chairs complete the furnishings. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Somesopy’s VALENTINE 

Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Little Valentine wears a costume 
decorated with hearts and lace. She hass 
tag on her wrist. Cowboy Valentine wearss 
cowboy outfit decorated with red hearts. 
He carries a lasso. Mr. Jones wears a uni- 
form. All the rest of the cast wear everyday 
winter clothing. 

eo at mop, duster, pencil, bell, 
slip o 

Setting: e ant is decorated for Valentine's 
Day. A counter runs along the upstage 
wall, and there are some stools downstage 
left. The door at left leads to the street, the 
door at right to the back of the shop. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Send for our free catalog of 
SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 


Gennett Records, Dept. PY, 
Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 
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Tue Srars AND STRIPES 

Characters: 5 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Colonial dress. General Washing- 
ton is in uniform. 

Properties: Large feather duster, bolts and 
pieces of colored cloth, piece of paper 
pitcher, scissors, pins, flag composed o 
thirteen red and white stripes and a blue 
field with a circle of thirteen white five- 
pointed stars. 

Setting: A colonial parlor. The basic furnish- 
ings are a table and a few chairs and stools. 
A fireplace may be placed at the upstage 
wall. Other typical furnishings —a spin- 
ning wheel, chests, candlesticks, etc. — 
may be added. 

Lighting: No special effcets. 


Buriep TREASURE 

Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear brown 
and green, with the exception of Blue Jay 
who wears blue, and Old Black Crow, 
dressed in black. Mrs. Squirrel wears an 
apron. 

Properties: Large map, nuts. 

Setting: A clearing in the woods. Upstage 
right is a large tree. Downstage left is a 
large rock. Logs, bushes and other rocks 
are placed ‘weed the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Can You Use Extra Copies 
of 
PLAYS? 


Many schools find an increasing need for extra copies of PLA YS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People, for use in their classroom 


programs. 


Why not join the hundreds of subscribers who use several copies of 


PLAYS each month. 


Additional subscriptions for the same address may be obtained at 


$3.00 each. 





PLAYS, 


8 Arlington Street 


INC. 


Boston 16, Mass. 








Spotlight on Books 


Raps J. Buncue. By J. Alvin Kugelmass. 
Julian Messner, Inc. $2.75. 


It would be hard to think of a subject for 
biography more timely than Ralph J. 
Bunche — scholar, statesman, diplomat, 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner in 1950. With 
the importance of the United Nations to- 
day, it is very appropriate for young people 
to be able to learn about some of the out- 
standing people who have been working to 
make it a success, and Mr. Bunche is out- 
standing among these. At present he is 
Principal Director, Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information for Non-Self Govern- 
ing Territories of the United States Secre- 
tariat. But in spite of all of his many 
achievements, what one feels throughout 
this book is that Mr. Bunche is a modest 
man, dedicated to the furtherance of demo- 
cratic ideals. (Junior and Senior High.) 


Tue Caprive Istanp. By August Derleth. 


Printer’s Devit. By Emma Gelders 


Sterne. 


Cowman’s Krnepom. By Edmund Collier. 
Aladdin Books. $1.75 each. 


Here are three more in the fine American 
Heritage series, designed to bring to life 
outstanding events, places, and personal- 
ities that have contributed to the building 
of America. History is here enlivened by 
dramatic stories of the men and women 
whose vision and work helped our country 
grow and prosper. (Jntermediates.) 


THomas JeFFeRsON, Champion of the 
People. By Clara Ingram Judson. Wil- 
cox & Follett Company. $3.50. 


As one of the towering figures in Ameri- 
can history, Thomas Jefferson accom- 
plished much that was to have a lasting 
effect upon the development of our country. 
His greatest work, of course, was the writ- 
ing of that document proclaiming to the 
world the birth of a new nation — the 


Declaration of Independence. But before 
and after that he worked for religious lib- 
erty, freedom of speech, educational oppor- 
tunity for everyone — ideals which have 
been embodied in the Bill of Rights and in 
the very fibre of what has come to be known 
as the democratic way of life. (Junior high 
and up.) 


Mutiny ON THE Bounty. By Charles 
Nordhoff and Norman Hall. School Edi- 
tion. Globe Book Company. $2.24. 
By Florence Doerr Jones. 


This is an adaptation of one of the most 
dramatic sea stories ever told, aimed at the 
young readers who would find the original 
too difficult in vocabulary or too lengthy 
because of long descriptive and narrative 
sections. In addition to shortening the 
book, there are also fewer characters, and 
this simplified version should be within the 
capacity of all students. (Junior high and 
up.) 


Mopern SuHort Puays. Selected and edited 
by Felix Sper. Globe Book Company. 
$2.00. 


The one-act plays included in this volume 
are more suitable for a study of the one 
act form and possible performance by adult 
groups than for production by dramatic 
groups in schools. The introduction ably 
traces the growth and development of the 
one-act play and the selections in this book 
are examples of various stages in this de- 
velopment. (Junior and senior high.) 


Tse Biccest Bear. By Lynd Ward. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 


Well-known as an outstanding artist, 
Lynd Ward has produced here a beautiful 
picture-book with a delightful, though 
slight story. The pictures are charming 
and certainly account for the major part o 
the effectiveness of this book. (Primary.) 
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In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events: 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Tue Guory AND THE Dream (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 
Vistror To GetrysBurG (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 

A Lieut ry Darxness (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Goop Enovas ror Linco.n (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Ay, Tuere’s THe Rvs (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

Tue Lancotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 

Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Misetne “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior). January, 1942 

Asr’s Winxrn’ Eye (Intermediates). February, 1952 

Tue Lrncotn Umpre.ta (Intermediates). February, 1950 

A Lerrer To Linco.n (Intermediates). January, 1946 

Lrycoin’s BuckskIn BritcHEes \ Intermediates). February, 1952. 

A Pazsent rrom Ape (Prima February, 1951 

Bretupay Girt (Primary). Fe t..., 1950 





Pebruary 14th — Valentine's Day 
Say Ir Wrrs Fiowekrs (Junior and Senior Hi aay. 1952. 
Heart Troveze (Junior and Senior High). 2 19 
Miss Lone.rueart (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
A Cuance or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
VALENTINE Starpvust (Intermediates). February, 1952. 
New Hearts ror Ovp (Intermediates). February, 1951 
Hearts, TARTS, AND VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1950 
Have A Heart (Intermediates). February, 1949 
Wuat, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Tue MessaGE or THE Hearts (Primary). February, 1952. 
Tue Sroiten Heart (Primary). February, 1950 
Tue VALENTINE Famity (Primary). February, 1949 
VALENTINE Sate (Primary). February, 1947 
Tue Queen With THE Broken Heart (Primary). February, 1946 


Pebruary 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Tue Best Pouicy (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 
Tue Fre_p or Honor (Junior and Senior High). February, 1952. 
Tanks To Georce Wasuinoron (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Corn Meat anv Poerry (Junior and Senior High). February, ay 
A Date wits Wasurtneron (Junior and Senior fii h). February, 1 
SausaGEs AND GENERAL WASHINGTON (Junior and Senior High). een. 1949 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Tue WINTER OF Our DisconTrent Panter and Senior High). February, 1946 
Tue Wasurnorons Sitepr Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue HANDWRITING ON THE WALL (Intermediates). February, 1952. 
Tue Yorxtown Lass (Intermediates). F eprussy. 1951 
In Honor or Wasutnocron (Intermediates) ruary, 1950 
Enter Georce WasuinerTon (Intermediates). February, 1948 
Ler Georce Do It (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Bersy Ross (Intermediates). January, 1944 
Wasutneton’s Gotp Button (Primary). February, 1950 
A Neepve Ficnts ror Freepom (Primary). February, 1951 
Tue Boy Wo Covutpn’t Text A Liz (Primary), February, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 

copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 

keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, —, for small quantities. When 
» Please give name under which subscription is 


PLAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
























— Royalty Pree Plays for Young People — 


New Publications 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 
spark comedies b thor of stories fi . Crisp dialogue 

Stain deandieas oh Giicha actus and colisasn’ "Tats kek oll ba hose 0 Ga 

and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 

Janior High and High School 210 pages; $2.50 





TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the “special 
days” including such occasions as tion Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition fun are combined in 
these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 









HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group readi and recitations. 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and effective holiday programs. 
Flexible casts and simple staging. 


Primary through Junior High 


394 pages; $3.50 





HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t 


by Helen Louise Miller edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and Fifty entertaining plays for primary cover- 
ound occasions; modern settings, true-to-life ing a wide variety of subjects — holi 


characters. Entertainment is the prime plays on such ts as health, courteny, safety, 
isles at Gam glum, tab one i out the etc.; legends, fi fantasies, and fairy tales. 
ideals and traditions of the holiday it matizes. Easy to produce, with simple settings, 

Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


Primary 338 pages; $2.75 





Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE t¢ * 


by Graham DuBois by Walter Hackett 
Janior High and High School Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 277 pages; $2.75 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 342 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS ¢ * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Helen Louise Miller 
Primary through Junior High Junior High and High School 

264 pages; $2.75 432 pages; $3.50 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN t * SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS? * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Primary and Intermediate Intermediate and Junior High 


886 pages; $4.75 397 pages; $3.00 







* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A; 


PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 



































